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STODDARD’S MATHEMATICALSERIES 


PREPARED BY 


PROFESSOR EDWARD OLNEY, 


OF MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 
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COLTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


I 
The Complete School Algebra. 
One vol., r2mo., price, Sie se ate $1.50 


A complete Key has been prepared to this book, which also 
embraces a large number of educational examples. Price $1.50. 
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The Elements of Geometry. 
One vol., 8vo., tinted pager Pant hk Weemeg 


- $1.50. 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 


One vol., 8vo., tinted paper - $1.50. 
The Geometry and Trigonometry. 
In one vol.,8vo. - - - + - = - = $2.50 


These books embrace all that is usuall tained i ks 
of their class, and in a very ines ken. noe 
A University Edition of the Geometry and 
Trigonometry. 
is now repared, which will embrace, in addition to all 
that is pang in the above books, more than any pans art here- 
a rma on these subjects. Ready about August r. 
Price $3.00. 


IIL. 
The General Geometry and Calculus. 
One vol., 8vo., tinted paper, price - - - -  §2.50. 
The above books, by PROF. OLNEY, although just issued, 
have been adopted in many of the best schools and colleges in 
the country, and have received the most unqualified praise from 
all who have seen them. 
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Send for Complete School Catalogue. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
667 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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We desire to call the attention of Teachers and Professors tothe following 
important addition to our list of School & College Text-Books. 


The Simplest, Most Practical, and Cheapest 
Series of Geographies yet Published. 


COLTON'’S 
NEW SERIES OF 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


The whoe subject embraced in 


TWO BOOKS. 


With the additions which we are now making, embracing The 
Large Railroad and Ten Complete Reference Maps, in ad- 
dition to 44 Study Maps, this wili be by far the best Series of 
Geographies ever offered to the American Public. Every- 
thing which can be desired will be embraced. 


The distinguishing features of these books are : 

1. They contain all which the Scholar should be red to 

learn, and nothing more, stated in the clearest possible form. 

2. The clearness and beauty of the Maps, which are specially 

adapted to the purposes of study. 
NO. I. 

Colton’s New Introductory Geography. 

Elegantly Illustrated with entirely new Maps, drawn express- 
ly for this book, Price, go cents. 

NO. IL 


Colton’s Common School Geography. 
Elegantly illustrated by numerous engravings, and Twenty 
two Maps, drawn expressly for this book. Price, $1.75. 
AGREAT SAVINGIN TIME AND MONEY IS THU 
EFFECTED. 
We ask for these new books a comparison with the best series 
yet published, 
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EDUCATION IN POTTSVILLE. 





A GOOD WORK RIGHTLY BEGUN. 


B. F. PATTERSON. 
CCORDING to the census of 1870 our 
town contained the following figures: 
Whole number of families..........cseseseeseeeeees 2,356 





Whole number of children between ages of I 
MITER dsbivicnscandadachesshigasowintsdecendbodeceda 1,500 
Whole number of children between the ages of 
I Osa chuiasbocsccvesntenboncstearsnteieaates 4,427 
Whole number of citizens over 21 years of age 6,454 


Whole number of inhabitants............ss0+s0++ 12,381 


Whole number of adults unable to read and 
DE iste cabaks trinsic ocdcebeesccosounsbocuetsbedl 787 


During the month of November we took a 
school census which results as follows: 


Number of children 6 years old out of school, 533 
7 years, 15; 8 years,7; 9 years, 7; 10 years, 14; 
IL years, 15; I2 years, 39; 13 years, 33; 14 years, 
68 ; 15 years, 75; 16 years, 338. 
Total number out between ages of 6 and 16, 


SEED oesecs <esece nonsncsonnsdahguchoupssancagsiess 663 
Number between ages of 6 and 16...........0006 3,000 
Number between these ages in school........... 2,123 
Number between these ages out of school...... 663 


Number in public schools and out of school... 2,786 


Leaving for the private schools..........s.se0se00s 214 

We have only taken the account of those 
of sixteen and under. ‘There are not more 
than twenty pupils in our schools between 
the ages of 17 and 21 years who are in school. 
Here we find 663 pupils out of school at the 
time when the census was taken. Are we 


to estimate this as the number who are grow- 
ing up in ignorance? By no means. A 
large majority of these have either passed 
through our higher grades of school, or are 
only out temporarily. Thus the figures so 
far show merely the number out of school. 





The following figures give the educational 
status : 

Children of 6 years of age growing up in ignorance, 
4; 7 years, 7; 8 years,6; 9 years, 2; 10 years, 8; 
II years, 4; I2 years, 13; 13 years, 12; 14 years, 
12; 15 years, 20; 16 years, 19. 

Total from 6 to 16, inclusive, 107. 

We find one hundred and seven children 
who in all probability, if left to themselves, 
will never be able to read and write. Some: 
of these have just become of school age, and 
as a matter of course cannot wow read and 
write. In their case the chances have beem 
weighed and their surroundings lead us to» 
put them in this list. The standard by which: 
we classify them is the Fourth Reader. We 
calculate that if they can read in this book,. 
the foundatiun of reading at least has been 
laid and the pupil will keep up this branch 
of his education. Of this one hundred and: 
seven children who either cannot or will not 
be able to read in the Fourth Reader I doubt 
whether there are ten who cannot read im 
the Second and First Reader. If we had) 
taken these readers as the standard, the num- 

er growing up in ignorance would haver 
amounted to very few indeed. We find,. 
then, that of the six hundred and sixty-three 
children who are out of school five hundred 
and fifty-six can read or write. The poor-- 
est scholars can read in the Fourth Reader. 
Again, we see that the majority of these are 
twelve years old and upward and many have 
been in school from six to ten years. Of six. 
years old, there are fifty-three out. These 
nearly all belong to parents who will, in their 
own time, send their children and have them 
pass through all the grades of school. They 
are not desirous of sending them until they 
are seven or eight years old, feeling that 
they can go to school until they are sixteen 
or seventeen. 

Thus we find that our citizens, with 
scarcely an exception, look upon our com- 
mon schools as a thing of necessity. All 









are of the opinion that their children should 
receive an education. Our table No. 1 
shows that there are only seven children of 
eight years old out of school and seven of 
nine years old. There are over six hundred 
children of these ages inour borough ; show- 
ing that about 98 per cent. are in school at 
the ages of eight and nine. Again, we 
know by observation that those who begin 
to stay out at the ages of ten, eleven and 
twelve are such as have commenced promptly 
at six years old, and very many have entered 
at five, upon the misrepresentations of their 
parents. ‘Thus we see that the class of pa- 
rents who have the lowest estimate as to the 
amount of education that their children re- 
quire, send, at least, for four years. Then 
we see that almost all the children of school 
age that are not in school are ten years old 
and upward. But this is the most important 
stage of their school life—the age when 
every year should double the amount of 
knowledge. What, then, is the cause? Is 
it that our people are indifferent with regard 
to education? .Not at all. J/¢ zs because 
their estimate of what is a sufficient amount of 
education for their children 1s too low. They 
have already discharged their duties toward 
their children in their own estimation. An« 
it seems natural that they should think so, 
when we consider that the parents of the 
present generation lived before the days of 
free schools, that they started in business 
with but little or no education and have 
nobly worked their way. ‘They now reason 
in this manner: ‘I started out in life with- 
out the advantages of any education and 
have managed to raise a large family. I 
have sent my children to school three, four 
or five years, so that they have ten-fold the 
start that I had. Thus reasoning, they for- 
get thatthe world has advanced full an hun- 
dred-fold since their time, and that their 
children should advance with it or be left 
behind in the race. 

Here, then, we think lies the real difficul- 
ty. What shall be done to overcome it? 
Shall we ask for a law to be passed that will 
compel these parents to send to school a 
longer period of time? If such a law were 
passed, who would carry it out? How shall 
it bedone? Shall the officer of the law take 
the child to school against the will of pa- 
rents and children, and perhaps the whole 
neighborhood ? And, if he does, is that 
child in any possible mood for study of any 
kind? All that the law can do is to take the 


child to school and keep him there; but 
does this accomplish the end desired? This 
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very act of itself confirms in the minds of 
parents and children the theory that they 
have long suspected that their most bitter 
enemies are the officers, the school directors 
and teachers. In this frame of mind are 
they prepared to become interested in their 
studies ? 

If any law that can be passed will accom- 
plish the desired end, I would say, ‘ Pass it 
and enforce it to the very letter.’ There is 
no question about its justice. But will it 
work? If such a law were passed would it 
not relax the energies now being put forth 
by teachers and school-men? But if not 
compulsion, whatshall we have? Hundreds 
of boys from the ages of 10 to 15 are spend- 
ing their best school-days in the streets of 
our towns, and are on the straight road to 
ruin, Even those who are enrolled in our 
schools are in great need of some extra su- 
pervision. During the month of November 
we find the following statistics : 

Number of pupils in school every day, 891; 19 
days, 371; 18 days, 214; 17 days, 142; 16 days, 
110; 15 days, 99; 14 days, 58; 13 days, 43; 12 
days, 26; 11 days, 27; 10 days, 29; 9 days, 17; 8 
days, 14; 7 days, 14; 6 days, §; 5 days, 11; 4 days, 
6; 3 days, and no more, 3; but 2 days, 2. 

Our percentage of attendance for Novem- 
ber was 88. This is as good as the average 
in the State. Yet this table shows gg pupils 
out one-fourth of the time, and 29 pupils out 
one-half the time, etc. This condition of 
affairs retards our schools at least one-half. 
Something ought to be done. What shall 
it be ? Ourschool system so far has grown 


with the growth of public opinion, and has 


in no case been forced upon the people ; for 
this reason it is to-day more firmly grounded 
in the hearts of our citizens than any other 
institution that we have. We should not 
lose sight of this fact, but carry on our work 
to completion in the same spirit. 


We will now venture a remedy for all 
these ills. Let our law-makers limit the 
number of pupils in a primary school fo 
about thirty. Let each town be divided ifito 
districts which will contain about thirty 
pupils of the primary grade. Let these pri- 
mary teachers teach from g to 12, and from 
2 to 4, and from 4to s'visit in their districts. 
Go at the close of the school-day to every 
parent whose child has been out. Let 
them go whether the children have been 
out of school or not. Let them become 
thoroughly acquainted with all the educa- 
tional interests of their whole district, so 
that they could be able to give a correct 
school census at twenty-four hours’ notice. 
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What we want is work, hard work. The 
educational status of our tardy and negli- 
gent citizens can be raised one hundred per 
cent. every year, if those who have, or 
ought to have, these interests;at heart would 
go to them with a right spirit. We as 
teachers are too apt to sit in our school- 
rooms waiting for the pupils to come to 
us. We wonder why it is that parents are 
so stupid as not to see these things as we 
see them. We must remember that their 
minds are altogether directed in business 
channels, and if our claims are to come be- 
fore them, they must be pressed by us. If 
our claims are presented in the right spirit, 
parents will be convinced, and they will 
act. We find agents scouring the face of 
the earth on all conceivable errands, in all 
kinds of business, persuading men on all 
subjects—every class active save school 
teachers alone, who are waiting for the peo- 
ple to come and consult them, and who won- 
der why they don’t come. Teachers here- 
tofore, as a class, have only recognized the 
contract which they have made with the 
directors. They seem unconscious of the fact 
that when they consent to take charge of 
from fifty to a hundred young immortal 
minds, that shall continue to exist through 
the never-ending cycles of eternity, they 
have made a solemn contract with heaven, 
and that they are not carrying it out. 

Let teachers waken up toa full sense of 
their duty ; may their faces be seen and their 
influence felt in every mansion and hovel in 
the whole land. Then, after the teachers 
have done what they can do, let them re- 
port the cases which they cannot manage to 
an outside superintendent, whose whole busi- 
nessshall be to look after children who are out 
of school. Let this officer be a man of good 
sense, of noble and generous impulses, and 
with a large heart; let him go to parents 
and reason with them; let him take these 
truant-players by the hand, and point them 
to better things that are in store for them. 
With hundreds of these parents and chil- 
dren a few kind words will do more than 
all the compulsory laws that can be passed. 
But can all be reached in this way? There 
are still a few who cannot; a few compara- 
tively who cannot be controlled by their 
parents, and yet as long as they are under 
the supervision of their parents are uncon- 
trollable by anybody else. What shall we 
do with these? They belong to the State, 
and the State is bound to keep them. If it 
don't care for them while they are young, 
it-wlil have to keep them and their families 
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when they grow up. This it is bound to 
do, whether it keeps them in the poor-house 
or penitentiary. Let each county, or, if 
needs be, each school district, prepare a 
place for these; let it be after the plan of 
the soldiers’ orphan homes—a farm, where 
some can follow agricultural pursuits. Let 
us have workshops of all trades where every 
boy can be educated and taught a trade. 
Make this a home for such children that 
shall be far more comfortable than they 
have ever experienced. And could not 
something of this kind be done for those 
who are willing to go to school at home 
until they are old enough to learn a trade? 
We find scores of Boys who havea good 
business education desirous of learning some 
kind of a trade, but have no one to inter- 
cede for them or care for them, and the 
consequence is that they spend the time in 
which they should learn a trade looking for 
a place, Is it not as much the duty of the 
State to help them start after they are edu- 
cated as it is to educate them? There are 
scores of boys in our town to-day that 
would be learning a trade if they had a 
place ; could not such a mechanics’ univer- 
sity be made self-supporting if judiciously 
managed? Or, if it did cost the State 
thousands of dollars, would it not in the 
same proportion lighten the taxes which 
now go to keep up the poor-houses, jails, 
penitentiaries, benevolent associations, and 
street beggars. Let us not depress this class 
of people with the strong arm of the law, 
but give them our care and sympathy, our 
encouragement and money, and all will be 
returned with a thousand-fold increase. 


, 
> 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


A GENERAL CONSIDERATION OF THE SUBJECT. 


BY GILBERT BUTLER. 


EFORE we can enter upon the subject 
proposed, it is necessary that we have 

a clear understanding of the term technical 
education, for the difference between tech- 
nical and: non-technical education is radical 
and important. The education now pro- 
vided for us, founded on the Greek system, 
that regarded useful labor as menial and de- 
grading, is eminently non-technical. The 
educationists who are the champions of our 
present system, assert that the aim and end 
of education should be limited to intellectual 
gymnastics—not knowledge; or, at least, 
they assert that the primary object of edw- 
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the subordinate object. If for the need of 
modern life our education should fit us for 
it, this system grasps the complete concep- 
tion of education in all its bearings ; in itsends 
as well as in its beginnings, as a preparation 
for life, if it provides the disciplinary habits 
necessary to guide the constantly unfolding 
career of the mind ; of knowledge as formed 
of a grand series of relations which mark 
the course in which the mind must move in 


accomplishing this career; if it gives the | 


student the ripest and richest gems of past 
thoughts ; if it qualifies him best for the 
numerous responsibilities of life as a parent, 
citizen, master, workman, etc. ; if it gives 
him the complete armor he needs to do 
faithful and successful duty in life’s great 
battle ; if all these are given them, indeed 
we have a proper education for the needs of 
to-day ; but if a man or boy who has faith- 
fully mastered the curriculum of his school 
or college and finds on his entry into real 
life that he is unfit to grapple with its pon- 
derous issues until he has mastered a more 
practical education, then his school-days 
have been thrown away, his mental power has 
been irrecoverably wasted, and the chances 
are that he will be disheartened and neglect 
the technical education he needs, and become 
a burden and misery to himself and an un- 
profitable member of society. Many a man 
who has taken honors at a university is now 
breaking stones on a road, a most severe 
caricature of the success of the Greek sys- 
tem of education as applicable to the nine- 
teenth century. Why is this? Because we 
educate to be gentlemen, until the cry in a 
republic of ‘‘ Vod/esse oblige’’ is'as general 
as in. the most renowned monarchy. 
Technical education is the exact reverse 
of this. It is the application of the great 
principles of se#ence to the various indus- 
tries ; it gives a knowledge of practical sci- 
ence and art adapted to the required pur- 
poses and the conditions of the materials 
employed, and also..the principles upon 
which the processes. of working are based. 
Rudimentary education is free to all and we 
have a right to be proud of this birthright. 
The State has provided for such of her sons 
as aspire to higher knowledge, and. as a na- 
tion we generously offer inducements to 
** gentlemen,’’ but to our mechanics, the 
sinews of the Commonwealth, we as a nation 
and State turn our backs and refuse to ac- 
knowledge them, although they form two- 
thirds of our population. It is the duty of 


the State to do as others have done, to en- 
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cation is gymnastic, and acquisition is only | courage and promote the special or technical 


education of her mechanics, for two reasons: 
first, their individual welfare is directly con- 
cerned in the charaeter of their education ; 
and, second, they are the ones to whom we 
look for the preservation of our supremacy 
as a manufacturing nation. 

In looking across to Europe we see a na- 
tion that has invented some new “ infernal 
machine’’ for the destruction of human life 
in war, and we at once get a supply of tor- 
pedoes; we see them casing their ships with 
iron and steel, ana at once we iron and steel 
our ships; have they in Paris thought out a 
new fashion in dress? our Broadway belles 
and beaux delight the eyes of admiring pro- 
menaders: in short, we look abroad for 
and copy inventions of destruction and of 
foolish fashion, but do we introduce the 
education we need to place us above all these 
petty imitations? Do we watch the pri- 
mary causes that lead to useful inventions, 
so as to make us an independent nation in 
arts and manufactures, and not remain as a 
mere colony with no ideas of our own? It 
is a fact that we cannot command the mar- 
ket in any one branch of trade; if mother 
earth has been generous and has given us a 
greater supply of raw material, cotton, iron 
and coal, more than others have, we wrap 
ourselves in supreme satisfaction, and take 
the credit to ourselves, while in the actual 
use of what Nature has so beneficently placed 
in our hands, we are outstripped by all Eu- 
rope: and why is this? Because we refuse 
to educate our artisans for the work they are 
expected todo. It is the old story of the 
Egyptian task-masters over again. 

In inventive genius no nation can equal 
us, but we have no systematic knowledge of 
the principles on which the perfection of 
these inventions is dependent ; the result is 
that some nation other than our own reaps 
the ‘‘benefit of our ignorance.’’ Again, 
supposing we have ourselves perfected our 
invention, foreign competing nations can 
command the markets, although we have the 
odds in raw material on our side, because 
ours lack excellence of beauty. ‘The exhi- 
bitions have shown that we are wofully be- 
hind other countries in ornamental art, and 
abroad we are universally looked upon as a 
people devoid of taste. The Europeans say, 
judging from the carpets and hangings of all 
descriptions the Americans order, that no- 
where is taste in matters of art so depraved 
as in America, and it is common for them 
when they want to effect a large sale to 
American buyers to place before them great 
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floral patterns and coarse, raw-looking, gau- 
dily-colored panel patterns, that do not con- 
tain so much as a hint at refinement or har- 
mony of color. ‘Let the pattern be loud 
and inharmoniously colored,’’ say they, 
‘*and the chances of its sale in the American 
market are great,’’ Isnot this adisgrace to 
us, and none the less so because we can so 
easily remedy it? Again, they twit us and 
remind us of a little bill of about $3,000,000 
that we have paid them for such a simple 
thing as a design on a button! Remark 
that we can make as good a button as they, 
can make the useful part, but cannot invent 
so pleasing a design. Artisans from Europe 
take the leading positions in nearly all our 
workshops, and introduce prejudices which 
are antagonistic to our notions of free rights. 
These are great and vital truths that are ac- 
knowledged by all our best thinkers and 
writers on the questions of labor and edu- 
cation. 

The question as to the benefits to be de- 
rived from technical education has been put 
to our leading masters and men many atime, 
with always the same result. They have an- 
swered in its favor and solicited its general 
introduction ; the investigating committees 
have recorded their answers, and there the 
matter rests. If one asks what will the State, 
seeing it is a State necessity, be willing to 
pay for this education, the general reply is 
that the people are neither ready nor will- 
ing to pay for good education. I cannot 
believe it. If the people are impressed with 
the importance of this education, and they 
be told manfully of the millions they pay 
for ignorance, poverty and crime, and then 
tell them the money asked for technical 
education was on the the express condition 
that the education to be provided for Penn- 
sylvania was to be as thorough, as universal, 
and as extensively distributed as the techni- 
cal education given to the working artisans 
and skilled men of the best educated coun- 
tries of Europe, I think that every tax-payer 
would rejoice that the State had the courage 
to ask for the money. But if there be any 
half measures used, telling the people the 
State thought of trying some expedients for 
the introduction of technical education, and 
if it could raise a given sum of money it 
would be carefully and judiciously used in 
paltry grants to one or two schools not im- 
mediately affecting more than one-twentieth 
of the tax-payers, it would be an utter failure 
and excite only the just and righteous con- 
tempt and indignation of the people whose 
interests have been so long trifled with. Tell 
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the people what they really pay for prisons 
and poor-houses, and ask them if they will 
grant a moderate sum for the purpose of 
training the children of artisans, the indus- 
trious, skilled and inventive classes, whose 
united labors produce the industrial and com- 
mercial wealth of Pennsylvania, and I verily 
believe every man would cheerfully reply, 
‘* Yes! the gain is well worth the outlay.” 

Worth the outlay! What is the moneyed 
value ofa well-trained, skillful mechanic, as 
compared with the muscular man who. un- 
derstands no craft, handiwork, art? Did you 
ever ask yourself this question? The un- 
skilled man can earn for the State, say $500 
a year, the other has an average salary of 
$1,000, and with superior skill, $1,500 to 
$2,000; or, taking the three grades of work- 
men, we may value 

Unskilled men at $500 a year; 

Moderately skilled men at $1,000 a year ; 

Highly skilled men at $1,500 to 2,000. 
In short, the highly skilled workman is worth 
at least three times as much as the unskilled 
man. 

In Pennsylvania we have 800,000 mechan- 
ics and laboring men. 200,000 of these are 
highly skilled workmen, 200,000 moderately 
skilled, and 400,000 unskilled. By educa- 
tion we can raise the first class up to the 
third, and supply the place of these lower 
men by others who have received a little ed- 
ucation only, and we have earned for the 
State $200,000,000. Todothis it would 
cost us about $4,000,000. Is it worth the an- 
nual outlay of four millions to gain two hun- 
dred millions? ‘‘But,’’ says the incredulous 
man, ‘‘ suppose we grant the money for ex- 
penditure, the result is not immediate ; these 
200,000 men cannot be educated in a day ; 
and the present outlay is too great for future 
benefit.’” Is not the expenditure progressive 
also ; can we call trainfng schools and techni- 
cal colleges into existence in a day ? Can we 
find masters ina day? No! We have neg- 
lected this important point in education, and 
we must expect to endure the penalty, and 
to work our way slowly, painfully, and to a 
certain degree expensively. We cannot ex- 
pect to be more fortunate than othér na- 
tions. 

Pennsylvania is wonderfully rich in iron 
and coal, and from a consideration of the 
manner in which skill creates wealth, we 
can solve an important practical question 
immediately connected with one of these 
productions. All do not understand how 
skill creates wealth, but if they would only 
look at the value of iron for instance in its 
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different conditions they would acquire in- 
formation of the most practical value. 

A bar of iron that is worth in the raw §5, 
is worth $12 when made into horse-shoes, 
$55 in needles, $3,285 in pen-knife blades, 
$30,000 in shirt-buttons, and $300,000 in 
balance springs for watches. Take 100,000 
tons of the iron Pennsylvania annually yields 
and for which she barely receives $2,000,000; 
suppose we expend upon that iron some of 
the skill the great school-master in steel, 
Mr. Bessemer, has taught the English, and 
let us convert it into 50,000 tons of Besse- 
mer steel-rails, the value of which is $4,000,- 
ooo. You will notice the omission of 50,- 
eco tons. That quantity has paid all costs, 
and supplied waste. Skill then has earned 
$2,000,000; and, if instead of converting 
into steel-rails we had used higher skill, and 
converted the 100,000 tons into 2,000 loco- 
motives and tenders, she would have had 
the value of these, which is $50,000,000. It 
is in this way that skill creates wealth. 

We should all like to know that this money 
was actually flowing into our treasury, but it 
will never be realized until we educate our 
workmen to become more skilled. England, 
France, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Austria, have established technical 
schools for the training of their people, and 
because their rulers are more provident than 
our own they can command all our markets. 

National prosperity is greatest with those 
nations that are best educated. The promi- 
nence of modern nations in arts and manufac- 
tures, together with their consequent wealth, 
is entirely owing to their admirable systems 
of technical education. In the experience 
of one of the greatest writers on capital and 
labor, within 25 years large branches of com- 
mercial trade have left one country and plant- 
ed themselves in others, because the artisans 
of the latter were uneducated and those of the 
former were educated. Nations have risen 
into importance and power in Europe by 
education and by the order, organization 
and efficiency which education bestows ; and 
other nations have lagged behind, and lost 
their place by reason of their unwillingness 
to educate either the higher or the lower 
classes of their people. We shall not reach 
our highest development until our element- 
ary and classical schools are supplemented 
by schools and colleges for instruction in 
the industries on which our prosperity so 
largely depends. We must have technical 
education as well as gymnastic education. 
In the latter education classics and mathe- 
matics are taught as instrumental merely. 
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Just as the gymnastic exercises with poles 
and bars are to the body, so are the hexam- 
eters and pentameters of classics, and the 
geometrical lines, and differential and inte- 
gral calculi of mathematics to the mind. 
When sufficiently leaped and climbed they 
are forever put on one side as useless, Our 
universities, colleges, and schools, are to 
too great extent pure gymnasia. As non- 
technical schools they are admirable, and the 
education given adequate, it may be for men, 
whose lives are destined to be, non-techni- 
cal, but in modern life each man’s province 
is narrowing, his work harder and more 
technical. A man must not only know how 
to do hard things, but he must be able to 
do them; many things he must be capable 
of doing as well as any man, and one thing 
better than most men. ‘This is the inevita- 
ble condition of the educated man in mod- 
ern civilized life. 

This technical education must begin with 
the apprenticeship to a trade, and continue 
throughout its whole period in order to do 
real good. Apprenticeship can hardly be 
said to exist at all in America, And it is this 
omission, for one thing, that makes our me- 
chanics only second-hand workmen. There 
is no necessity for a boy to be apprenticed 
to any trade until he is sixteen. From the 
age of thirteen to sixteen he should be in the 
technical school, learning to become a clever 
draughtsman, a fair geometer, a moderate 
chemist, a good drawer of plans, a pretty 
good hand at colors, able to handle tools 
and implements with moderate skill, a finely 
developed, sharp, muscular lad. It may be 
said that this school-work is lost time to his 
apprenticeship. Ithink not. If he can put 
on paper any shape he pleases, can shade 
and color it according to art rules, and af 
terward be able to model and cut what he 
has drawn; if he knows the difference be- 
tween a poor and a good design; a careful 
and a wasteful way of doing things—and 
these he will learn in the technical school, 
and never in the workshop—is he not going 
to make a better mechanic for this prelim- 
inary drill? Experience says, Yes! and it 
says something else besides, that because his 
schooling should be continued with his ap- 
prenticeship, he should work short hours, 
and it should be understood that his attend- 
ance at school be a part of his indenture, 
This is the only way to ensure good and 
skilled workmen. 

It is sometimes the case that a nation once 
established in the scale of nations, ceases to 
be anxious as to her welfare, but rests on 
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her laurels already won. That this is in the 
highest degree unwise all must acknowledge, 
and a few will even doubt this eccentricity 
ever being carried out in any nation. That 
this is the case, startling though the fact is— 
and a consideration of this fact teaches us a 
lesson we cannot afford to despise—let us 
look at the educational history of England. 
The British people regarded themselves with 
supreme satisfaction as ‘‘mistress of the seas,’’ 
“‘the first nation among nations,’’ as the 
most skilled, accomplished and successful 
manufacturing people in the wide, wide 
world. For fifty years England enjoyed the 
fruits of the inventions of a few men of ge- 
nius who had created the whole system of 
modern manufacturing machinery, and in 
England were stored the wealth of countless 
centuries in the shape of coal and iron. 
Thus provided with raw material they fondly 
dreamed they were in every way superior in 
intelligence and civilization to the un-coaled, 
un-ironed, un-engineering nations around 
them. For half a century they dreamed thus, 
and English iron, coal, and machinery bore 
the highest reputation in the world. But 
they were lethargic, and in 1851 the wise 
Prince Consort had to awaken them by the 
famous ‘‘ Universal Exhibiton of the Indus- 
tries and Products of all Nations.’’ It was 
in that great school thatthe civilized na+ 
tions of Europe received their first lesson 
in technical education. England saw her 
strongholds and those of other nations re- 
presented ; the foreign nations, too, saw and 
learnt a lesson, and in some cases were hu- 
miliated by what they deemed the heredi- 
tary excellence of England; but England 
was not humiliated in the competition, for 
the very genius of Paxton, the designer of 
the Crystal Palace, was sufficient to estab- 
lish the skill and manufacturing industry of 
the nation. 

The second lesson was the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1855. ‘‘ Resting on her laurels,’’ 
and stepping into the competitive arena 
with dignified assurance, England presented 
her specimens to astonish the world. But 
was she as successful as in 1851? No! for 
other nations had made rapid strides, hav- 
ing /earnt their lesson in London, and Eng- 
land, the invincible, stood amazed at the 
chances of a sudden downfall from her van- 
tage ground in her vast manufactures. Had 
it not been for Prince Albert—the author 
of these international lessons—England 
must have then yielded the palm to some 
continental nation; but he, like a wise 


prince, seeing England’s weak point was in 
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the want of art culture, had established 
schools in 1855, and now, though equalled 
in many points, she stood far ahead in pot- 
teries and glass-works. The French and 
the Germans had increased their construc- 
tiveskill. They were discriminating enough 
to see that in mere raw material and mere 
mechanical power competition with Eng- 
land was hopeless. What did they do? 
They bought their raw material of England 
and used higher science in the treatment 
and application of mechanical power, and 
in 1855 both the French and the Germans 
had established schools in every metropolis, 
large town and centre of industry for edu- 
cating professional men and masters, for 
training foremen and skilled workmen, and 
for educating apprentices. Adam Smith’s 
views of the wealth of nations had had its 
competitive examination, and Europe was 
rapidly advancing to the goal. England, 
however, not yet thoroughly humiliated, 
despised her rivals; and not until the year 
1862, at the third Great Exhibition, did she 
come to her senses. ‘Then all was a failure. 
The Crystal Palace of 1851, that had de- 
lighted the competing nations with its vast 
magnificence, was succeeded by a hideous, 
unsightly building that spoke volumes on 
the decay of art in England. Bad as the 
outside was, there was nothing in the inte- 
rior on England’s side that at all redeemed 
the prestige she plumed herself on. Thete 
was Switzerland with her aniline colors; 
Prussia was there with her huge ingots of 
Krupp’s steel ; and our own America aston- 
ished the Europeans with her machinery for 
economizing labor. Italy was born again, 
and took the palm with her Etruscan gold, 
decorated glass, and classic earthenware. 
France exhibited with just pride the stately 
steam-engines of her navy and mercantile 
marine; and all around-the Exhibition were 
abundant proofs that England, that had ten 
years ago led the world in manufactures, 
had been successfully rivalled in her great 
specialties, and the result was England of 
1851 and England of 1862 presented re- 
markably contrasting features. The Eng- 
land of 1862 was disgusted, and this was 
her first wholesome symptom. ‘The alarm- 
ing defeat came in 1867 in Paris. Then 
was she not only equalled, but beaten, and 
to-day she no longer commands the mar- 
kets. Now arose a cry in the length and 
breadth of the land—masters calling for 
more skilled’ artisans, artisans calling and 
demanding a more practical education. 
Technical schools they had, but these did 
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not reach the masses. ‘The workmen de- 
manded of the government the protection 
they needed—not by tariffs, but by educa- 
tion. ‘The legislators saw the evil, sent out 
committees of inquiry to all the nations in 
Europe, and discovered the secret of their 
success—technical education. At once they 
applied the remedy, and now the govern- 
ment schools of design, which are estab- 
lished in every town of 5,000 inhabitants 
and in a great many of less population, are 
showing most beneficial results—indeed 
have been so successful that increased fa- 
cilities are called for, and every school- 
teacher must go through a course of train- 
ing in one of the schools of design. As 
Professor Chapman, of the National Acade- 
my of Design, says: 

“This spirit of independence does not 
yet pervade all our workshops; when that 
is the case we sliall cease to be a colony of 
Europe in art matters, borrowing and imi- 
tating, but producing nothing new.”’ 

Whether such a system of national tech- 
nical education can be devised as shall ren- 
der this great service to our wants is the 
question I shall next discuss; for, strange 
though it is, there are still many who be- 
lieve that an American is born with a mys- 
terious innate technical ability which ren- 
ders a special training altogether unneces- 
sary. These people fondly imagine that 
the average American needs but to be 
thrown into a workshop, an office, or a 
manufactory, rough and unprepared, in or- 
der to come out a cunning craftsman of un- 
questioned skill, an accomplished merchant, 
and a consummate mechanician. If this 
heaven-born training be a fact, we have 
only to let the rising generation alone, 
and hug ourselves, as the English did until 
1867, in the belief that American supremacy 
in arts, trade and manufactures and com- 
merce, is and ever will be; but as surely as 
England found herself disgracefully humili- 
ated for her presumption, so surely shail we 
awake from this national hallucination and 
find that we have unwisely played into the 
hands of foreign countries, who now com- 
mand our markets in any branch of manu- 
factures we can mention. 





A SMALL square bar of steel coated with nickel has 
been repeatedly immersed in water for hours together 
without showing any signs of rusting. It may be 


buried in sulphur for several days without tarnishing 
the luster of the nickel surface, or immersed in an 
aqueous solution of nitrate of silver without affecting 
the reduction of that metal. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL AUXILIARY. 


HE use of phonography as part of the 
chirographic and elocutionary exer- 
cises of a school is, like the practice of the 
common script, or the rudimental forms of 
geometry, or outline map drill, or object 
lessons, generally, entirely imitative, requir- 
ing scarcely any mental effort, and is there- 
fore, in this respect, well adapted for learn- 
ers of eight to ten years of age. Indeed, 
such juvenile pupils are found, on trial, to 
learn it more readily than older ones, to 
whom its theory is 400 easy in comparison 
with the amount of practice which it re- 
quires, step after step, to habituate the fing- 
ers to prompt and correct movement. Be- 
sides this, advanced pupils and adults are 
more impeded by the grooves of the com- 
mon irregular spelling, and their pre-occu- 
pation of mind on other subjects renders 
them more impatient of the monotony of 
mere finger practice. 

Stronger reasons, however, for utilizing 
phonography in the training of youthful 
pupils are (1), that it trains the hand more 
fully than our common long hand does, 
which has but few elemental strokes, and 
these all in one direction, while in the pho- 
nograph all the lines and curves and all the 
Variations of position, length, etc., that 
enter into the first lessons in drawing are 
included in the practice. ‘Through an expe- 
rience of nearly thirty years the writer has 
always and without any exception found 
that those who have had the benefit of early 
phonographic practice have become the best 
writers of common long hand. Many strik- 
ing examples of this might be pointed out 
at any time in the public offices at Washing- 
ton, and in other situations where great ex- 
cellence of handwriting is essential. Im- 
provement in the neatness, regularity, and 
in that highest merit of writing—its /¢g7- 
bility—is always a sure attendant of practice 
in phonographic writing 

The eye, too, (2) must, in reading pho- 
nography, accustom itself to take careful 
note of every mark upon the paper with pre- 
cise observation as to its form, its length, 
its direction and its weight. This leads to 
habits of quick yet full survey and discrimi- 
nation that are of the very greatest value in 
all circumstances and throughout life. Ap- 
preciation of artistic elegance of form is 
also cultivated, there being continual choice 
between different degrees of neatness and 
grace in the combination of characters used. 

As phonography is based on the sounds 
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of words, the ear (3) necessarily becomes 
quick in distinguishing sounds and varia- 
tions of sounds, and, through this increased 
acumen, the voice (4) acquires more careful, 
precise and euphonious modulation. After 
a year or two of the practice which phono- 
graphic writing entails, it becomes easy for 
the learner to distinguish the positions and 
proper use of the vocal organs as necessary 
to produce any articulate sounds, vernacu- 
lar or foreign, and this with surprising 
readiness in the cases of quite youthful 
‘learners who have had some months of 
practice. 

These advantages may well be called in- 
valuable, but beyond these yet is (5) the di- 
rect advantage of the acquisition, after three 
or four years of gradual practice in full 
working capacity, of an art which may fairly 
rank among the greatest of the forces which 
illustrate and aid our modern. progress in 
useful and beneficent improvement. 

Still bevond this, however, the pupil 
gains (6) a mora/advantage—that of dealing 
constantly with ¢-uth—for this practice re- 
quires, abov: all things, exactness and uni- 
formity, while, on the contrary, years of 
daily guessing and shifting and ‘‘making do’’ 
among the intricacies and equivoques and 
contradictions of what Ben Jonson called, 
three centuries ago, our fseudo-graphy, in 
which neither rule nor reason has place or 
influence, cannot but exercise deteriorating 
and demoralizing influences. 

And (7) the whole social world must gain 
by the general use and diffusion of an art 
that will make letter-writing as facile as 
conversation, and will entirely do away 
with that dread of exposing bad spell- 
ing which prevents thousands from writing 
at all. While (8) it may be taken as an as- 
sured certainty that a generation, well prac- 
ticed and in actual working possession of a 
relief from our monstrously impracticable 
spelling, will, in their day, serve upon it a 
writ of ‘‘supersedeas.’’ ‘This will open the 
way for waiting nations to all that our lan- 
guage enshrines of beneficent institutions, 
of science and of art. And this, seconded by 
the labors of missions and the needs of com- 
merce, will render it “he language of the 
world—the universal language. 

The question arises, ‘‘ Is it practically ju- 
dicious to attempt its introduction in our 
schools?’’ Certainly a trial can do no pos- 
sible harm. It cannot even waste effort ; 


on the contrary, it will no doubt result quite 
as well here as elsewhere, and in the teach- 
ing of aclass, as in the case of a solitary 
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learner. No expense is necessarily involved 
beyond about five cents for a compend of 
directions for each pupil, and as much for a 
book of exercises, which last, however, may 
be written out on the blackboard, lesson by 
lesson. A set of first exercises, more simply 
and gently graduated than those in use in 
England, is being prepared by George 
Waring, of Tyrone, Pa., court reporter for 
the 24th judicial district, expressly for the 
use of juvenile classes in common schools. 
Most teachers have now some knowledge of 
the principles of phonography—it is an item 
of practice in some of our district institutes 
—but any teacher may prepare tocommence 
giving such simple lessons, which advance 
easily step by step, and one step at a time; 
and they will themselves gain the advantage 
of attaining familiarity with the art by almost 
imperceptible advances. These lessons need 
not interfere with any others. Alternating 
with other exercises in writing and elocu- 
tion, they will essentially aid both. And 
they will occupy very little of a teacher’s 
time. They engage a class interestedly and 
silently, leaving the teacher free to attend 
unterruptedly to others. 

As to the practicableness and reliability of 
phonography, the best of evidence is daily 
furnished by our courts of law, and legisla- 
tive assemblies. 

For instance, in the violent senatorial 
dispute last winter, on the Santo Domingo 
question, in which Senators Morton and 
Sumner were principals, there was bitter 
wrangling as to whether a certain form of 
expression had or had not been used. Fi- 
nally the phonographic notes were called 
for and read, and that immediately ended 
all discussion. Senators on both sides had 
not scrupled to express doubts of the veraci- 
ty of brother senators, but not one seemed 
to entertain a single doubt of the truthful- 
ness of the reporter’s script. 

So in our district courts. They have 
been empowered to employ short-hand _ re- 
porters, who, by the terms of the Act must 
be ‘‘ phonographers.’’ The courts which 
have availed themselves of this aid find busi- 
ness much facilitated, and great convenience 
in the ready reference to the full and exact 
verbatim expressions which have been used 
in the progress of a case. These phono- 
graphic notes, although written, of course, 
at talking speed, and therefore unvocalized, 
prove themselves so reliable, unmistakable 
and unambiguous, that they at on-e settle all 
questions referred to them, without demur. 
At least this is the experience where the in- 
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ventor’s own method is in use. Some va- 
riations of the true Isaac Pitman system ap- 
pear to sacrifice something of certain ready 
legibility, for the sake of increased drevity. 

Of course ordinary phonographic writing, 
fully vocalized, is equally legible and indu- 
bitable to less practiced readers. No doubt 
much of the merit of this really admirable 
perfection of working is due to the reporters 
themselves, but there is as little doubt that 
they owe their abilities quite as much to the 
requirements and discipline of phonographic 
training as to their own natural qualifica- 
tions. 


, 


EXAMINATION IN BOSTON. 





EACHERS who would like to know 

the character of the examination to 

which candidates for situations in Boston 

schools are subjected will be interested in 

the following questions, which were recently 

used at an examination for masterships in 

the grammar schools in the Dorchester 
district: 

ARITHMETIC, 


1. Add together ten thousand and seven ten-thou- 
sandths, and one thousand and four hundred sixty- 
five hunared thousandths; subtract from the sum 
eight hundred seventy-six and thirty-nine hun- 
dredths; multiply the remainder by five-tenths, and 
divide this product by eleven thousandths, 

2. If it take 36 pounds of cotton to make three 
pieces of sheeting, each containing 31 yards, one 
and a quarter yards wide, how many pounds will be 
required to make 7 pieces of sheeting, each 27 yards 
long and one and \ yards wide? To be performed 
and explained both. by analysis and proportion. 

3. Mr. A. gave a note Jan. 1, 1869, for $965, in- 
terest at 7 per cent., and paid on it as follows: Sept. 
1, 1869, $48; Feb. 1, 1870, $138; July 1, 1870, 
$315; March 1, 1871, $750. On the 1st of Dec., 
1871, he paid the balance. How much did he pay? 

4. How to find the rate when the principal, inter- 
est, and time are given, or either one of these when 
the others are given. 

5. I owed $900, due in four months, but my cred- 
itor offered to deduct 4 per cent. of the debt for 
ready money, and I paid $696 down. How much 
did I still owe? 

6. I have sent $5,000 worth of goods to a mer- 
chant to be sold at a commission of three per cent.; 
the proceeds he is to invest in other goods after de- 
ducting a commission of two and a-half per cent. for 
making the purchase. What was the cost of these 
goods? 

7. What is the length of one side of a square piece 
of land, whose area is equal to a rectangular piece 
213% rods lung by 79 7-10 rods wide? 

8. A rectangular field is 100 rods long and 80 rods 
wide, its sides running north and south. A starts 
from the south-east corner and travels north 60 rods, 
then inastraight line to the north-west corner. How 
much farther did he travel than if he had gone ina 
direct line all the way? 
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9. What is the length of one side of a cubical 
vat, whose cubical contents are equal to one 19% 
feet long, 17% feet wide, and 12 1-6 feet deep ? 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Define etymological and syntactical parsing. 

2. Write all the participles of the following verbs:: 
begin, lie (to recline), set, Aght. 

3. What property do you consider absolutely ne- 
cessary to constitute perfection in language? State 
your reasons, 

4. Define what we call “case.”’ Is it necessary in 
all languages? Explain your answer by an example. 

5. Give an example of personification, of meta 
phor, of simile. 

6. In the sentence ‘He that glorieth, let him 
glory in the Lord,” parse the words He, /e¢ and 
glory. 

7. Analyze the following sentences and parse the 
words in italics: And over them triumph and death 
his dart shook, but delayed ¢o strike, though oft in- 
voked with vows, as their chief good and final hope, 
Sight so deform, what heart of rock could long dry- 
eyed behold? 

8. Correct the following sentences: She took it 
more to heart than I thought for. It is not him who 
you thought it was. Every one of those pleasures 
that are pursued to excess, convert themselves into a 
poison. 

9. Make any suggestions concerning the following 
sentence ; “ I will drown, and nobody shall help me.” 

to. Parse the words in the following sentence: 
“Me what is substance teach, and shadow what.” 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1, Locate the Tropics and Polar Circles, and give 
the reason for this location. 

2. In what longtitude is the dividing line between 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, and why was 
this line adopted ? 

3. What is the difference between the polar and 
the equatorial diameter of the earth; explain the 
cause of this difference, 

4. Explain the phenomena of tides, including 
spring tides, neap tides and the high and low tides 
on opposite sides of the earth. 

5. Describe the mountain systems of Europe and 
Asia. 

6, Name the capitals of Italy, Belgium, Norway, 
Japan, Persia, Nebraska, Texas, Georgia, Ecuador, 
Venezuela. 

7. Name the five largest lakes of Europe. 

8. If a steamship sail from San Francisco to a port 
in the same latitude in Japan, on what kind of a cir- 
cle must she sail in order to go by the shortest way ? 

9. Name the five longest rivers of Europe. 

10. What countries are included in whole or in 
part in the basin of the Amazon river ? 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1, Define the three states in which matter may ex- 
ist, and explain the attractive and repulsive forces im 
each condition. 

2. What is adhesion and what is cohesion ? 

3. What is specific gravity ? 

4. What is the law of falling bodies? How far 
would a body fall in five seconds? 

5. Explain the spectroscope. 
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6. What are the principal sources of heat ? 

7. How would you ventilate your school-room ? 

8. Mention some of the properties of steam. 

9. Explain the difference between the high-pres- 
sure and the low-pressure steam-engine, 

10. Explain the operation of the electric tele- 


graph, 


HISTORY. 


1, Give a brief account of the discovery of 
America. 

2. Where were some of the earlier settlements in 
North America made? 

- 3. Where was the first permanent settlement in 
New England made, and what was the essential char- 
acter of the enterprise ? 

4. What were the causes of the American revolu- 
tion, and what were some of the principal battles of 
the war? 

5. What changes in our form of government were 
effected by the formation of the Constitution ? 

6, Name some of the standard writers on American 
History. 

7. Who was William the Conqueror, and on what 
grounds did he claim the English crown? 

8. Name the sovereigns of the house of Tudor, and 
state to what they owed their great power. 

9. What was the great question at issue between 
Charles I., of England, and his people, and what led 
to his execution ? 

10. Name some of the standard writers on English 
History. 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


1. If called upon to classify and organize a school 
of, say, two hundred scholars, of ages between five 
and fifteen, state fully the “Aeory upon which you 
would make the classification, and the method by 
which you would accomplish it. 

2. Describe fully how you would examine a school 
(teachers and scholars) to ascertain its merits or its 
deficiencies. 

3. What is the proper use of a text-book in teach- 
ing? Give an illustration of the proper use and of 
the contrary. 

4. Give an outline of an exercise in “ Oral Instruc- 
tion,”’ using the word “ whittle” as the theme, the 
object of the exercise being to give to the class a gen- 
eral idea of philology, and its relation to history. 

5. What is the diaphragm? and give the origin of 
the word, and explain the reason of its original use. 

6. Explain the theory of artesian wells. 

7. What was the first book printed in the English 
language; when, where and by whom was it printed ; 
and by whom was the art of printing introduced into 
England ? 

8. Define and illustrate the word syllogism, of 
what school of philosophy was it characteristic, and 
what and whose method of reasoning supplanted the 
syllogistic ? 

9. Explain the origin of the terms four-penny, 
ten-penny, etc., used as descriptive of the different 
sizes and weights of nails. 

10. Define the words Charter-party, Bill of Lading, 
Receipt, Account Current, Account Sales, Invoice, 
Bill. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





HE article in this number on ‘‘Phonog- 
raphy as an Educational Auxiliary,’ 
is by an eminent practitioner of the art. The 
reasons he urges for the introduction of 
phonography into our common schools are 
worthy of consideration. A lecture or two 
on this subject at each of our county insti- 
tutes would be acceptable and do good. 

Mr. Butler continues his articles on Tech- 
nical Education. The one presented in 
this number is able and well-timed. School 
directors in particular should read it care- 
fully. It opens up a subject that ere long 
must receive consideration. 


LET no one fail to read Superintendent 
Patterson’s article on Education in Potts- 
ville. With great good sense, the board of 
school directors of Pottsville have had taken 
a careful school census of their town. They 


now have before them the facts concerning 
the educational condition of the youth under 
their care, and are prepared to. legislate 
wisely concerning the evil of children 





growing up in ignorance. Like good doc- 
tors they have made a careful diagnosis of 
the case, and are now ready to select and 
administer such medicine as it may require. 
We cannot commend their example too 
highly. It is just what ought to be done 
everywhere. Superintendent Patterson in- 
dicates in strong language the remedy he 
thinks the case requires. Without at once 
taking sides with him, we have to say that he 
is on the right track. Teachers must learn 
to work on the outside as well as inside of 
the school-room, among the parents as well 
as with the children. Directors must begin 
to see that they must not only employ agents 
to teach the children who may voluntarily 
come to the schools, but to bring those in 
who stay away. The members of a board of 
school directors are the educational guar- 
dians of all the children subject to their ju- 
risdiction, and it istheir duty to adopt such 
measures as will do the best possible for 
them. Pottsville has made a noble begin- 
ning. Let the good work go on in the way 
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it has been begun, and she will set an exam- 
ple not only for her sister towns in the 
State, but for all the country. 


2 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


IN NEW YORK CITY AND NEW JERSEY. 





T is well known that corporal punishment 

in the public schools was some time since 

abolished in the city of New York, and 

also in the State of New Jersey. From all 

we can learn respecting the matter the law 

does not seem to be very carefully observed 
in either place. 

A correspondent of the New York Schoa/ 
Journal speaks as follows of the result in 
New York : 

Let honest representatives of all grades of teachers 
be examined, and we are confident that the fact will 
be overwhelmingly demonstrated that corporal pun. 
ishment has never been abolished at all inthe schools 
of this city. Its pretended abolition has always been a 
fraud upon the community. We hazard nothing in as- 
serting that in many departments there has been ten 
times as much of it, in its worst form, “cuffing,” as ever 
before. “Cuffing” is a very convenient and effective 
mode of punishment, but it is most objectionable. A 
thorough investigation would develop the fact that 
certain principals who were among the earliest and 
most blatant advocates of the “sugar-plum system,” 
have not only violated the law themselves, but have 
lung winked at the wholesale and brutal violation of 
it on the part of their subordinates. 

The pretended abolition of corporal punishment in 
the night schools has always been a farce, Many of 
these institutions have been exceedingly disorderly, 
notwithstanding the “ knock-down and drag out ar- 
gument” has prevailed very extensively in the most 
of them. The truth is, it would be morally impossi- 
ble for teachers to stay in these nocturnal classes 
without an occasional resort to the pugilistic. The 
scholars themselves seldom respect a teacher who is 
too timid or too honest to break the law. Such 
teachers usually have a short and unhappy term of 
service. 


The following letter from the State Super- 
intendent of New Jersey gives a more hope- 
ful view of the effect in New Jersey : 


TRENTON, Dec. 11, 1872. 
Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM : 

Dear Sir.—The law prohibiting corporal punish- 
mentin our schools was enacted in 1867. At first 
nearly all the teachers regretted its passage and but few 
obeyed its provisions. Every year since its passage it 
has grown more and more into favor, and at present 
I think I may safely say that a large majority of the 
teachers of the State would oppose its repeal, So far 
as I am able to ascertain, I judge that three-fourths of 
them at present dispense with the use of the rod alto- 
gether in the government of their schools, and the re- 
maining portion use it very rarely, 

The effect of the law has been good. It has led 
the teachers to make the experiment of governing 
heir schools without the rod,and so far as they succeed 
he schools are improved. As a rule, those schools 
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in which the rod is not used are better governed than 
those where its use is continued. 
Yours truly, 
Exuis A. APGAR, Slate Supt. 


GOV. GEARY ON EDUCATION. 


OVERNOR GEARY, in his late an- 
nual message, gives great prominence 
to the subject of education. His remarks 
will be found below. It is but simple jus- 
tice to add in this connection that the com- 
mon schools have no better friend in the 
whole State than the late Governor. Dur- 
ing all the six years of his administration he 
has stood firmly by them, favoring every 
measure that seemed calculated to make 
them more efficient. Himself a teacher in 
his early days, he has never ceased to enter- 
tain a high opinion of the office, or failed to 
say a word or do an act, in season, to ele- 
vate it. He may well look back with pride 
upon the progress made in the school affairs 
of the State while he stood at its helm. 
There has been nothing like it in all our 
history : 
COMMON S€HOOLS. 





With great propriety, the Superintendent, in the 
opening of his able report, congratulates the people 
upon the continued growth and prosperity of our 
public schools. 

The progress is clearly indicated by comparing 
the expenditures of the last six years, with those of 
the six years prior to 1867, viz. : 

Total cost of tuition from 1867 to 1872.........+0000 $21,578,259 61 
Total cost for tuition from 1861 to 1866............ + 12,745,061.71 


$8,833,196.90 


DCR OR IG once ncneenae'ace covers cnccnoees opponsconanemseiene 
Total expenditures of the system from 1867 to 
BIDIO...cncvccascerse conscdees stunts sheses vanens sim angaeh ube aeiinhel $42,952,152.11 


Total expenditures of the system from 1861 to 


BO nc cecunsccastoncsnnescssscscscccsssctsbsonspebatvcsanasenans 19,590,149.51 


ee Ee 

Pennsylvania, less fortunate than many of her sis- 
ter States, has no school fund. The legislative ap- 
propriations amount only to about six hundred thous- 
and dollars annually, but the people, in the several 
districts, voluntarily vote all other moneys necessary 
to support the schools. The foregoing statements 
briefly exhibit the deep and interesting interest enter- 
tained in behalf of popular education. 

Intelligence and virtue are conceded to be indis- 
pensable conditions of the permanent existence and 
prosperity of any form of government. The neces- 
sity of these supports increases in proportion as the 
area of freedom and privilege is enlarged. It fol- 
lows, from these unquestioned maxims, that the de- 
mand for general education is more imperative in 
the United States than in any other country. Our 
Constitution recognizes the people as the inherent 
source of all power. All participate in the great act 
of creating the country’s rulers. The ballot decides 
all questions of choice, and fills all official positions, 
from that of the chief magistrate of the nation to that 
of the lowest town office. This supreme and resist 
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less power of universal suffrage, at once suggests the 
absolute necessity of universal education. The truth 
of these premises admitted, no argument is required to 
establish the conclusion, 

The common school system doubtless owes its ori- 
gin to a common conviction that no people can be 
properly and permanantly self-governing, whose in- 
telligence is unequal to the comprehension of their 
rights, privileges and responsibilities, or whose vir- 
tues are too feeble and imperfect to restrain them 
from a violation of those duties which they owe to 
their Creator and to each other, 

When the system was introduced, thirty-eight years 
ago, it was generally viewed in the light of an ex- 
periment. The act creating it made its adoption de- 
pendent upon the vote of the people in their respect- 
ive districts. Their reluctant and tardy acceptance 
of the priceless boon is neither matter of surprise to 
us, nor reproach to them, when all the circumstances 
are duly considered Its present popularity is indi- 
cated by the entire absence of complaint, and a still 
more significant readiness, by the people, to assume 
the expenses requisite for its constant improvement 
and efficient application. Doubtless many years must 
elapse before the full fruition of its influences can be 
received, but, meanwhile, it will be gradually mould- 
ing the public mind into more perfect conformity 
with the requirements of our free institutions. 

Fortunately the old /,ejudice against the system 
no longer exists; but zdifference to a lamentable 
extent occupies its place. From the report of the 
Supeitatentant it appears that the number of children 
in the State, who do not attend school, exceeds sev- 
enty-five thousand, ‘This criminal neglect is most 
prevalent in the cities. In Philadelphia twelve per 
cent. of the children between the ages of five and 
fifteen years do not attend school. But more signifi- 
cant and alarming still—of the whole number regis- 
tered as attendants, forty-six per cent. are absent from 
the daily sessions. In the State at large the unrégis- 
tered amount to six per cent., and the absentees to 
thirty-three per cent. And, as was naturally to be 
expected, the resulting ignorance from this neglect 
has proved a fruitful source of crime. Sixteen per 
cent. of the inmates of the State prisons are unable 
to read. 

Obviously, therefore, it is not sufficient that the 
State makes ample provision. Such measuresshould 
be immediately adopted as would secure a universal 
participation of the benefit. The children are not to 
blame. They naturally prefer freedom and amise- 
ment to the confinement ofthe school-room. Parents 
and guardians are the parties with whom the State 
must deal. She owes it to her own peace and se- 
curity, and to the highest welfare of the children, who 
are to be her future citizens, to see that they shall be 
rescued from the perils of ignorance. 

After careful and anxious deliberation upon all 
the facts, and their inevitable consequences, I recom- 
mend the adoption of a compulsory system of educa- 
tion. That a law to this effect will encounter objec- 
tions is not to be doubted; for in view of the proba- 
bility of such a measure, its opponents have already 
commenced to marshal their forces. 

In Norway, Sweden and Prussia this systerh was 
first adopted, and such have been its salutary effects 
that other European governments have made haste 
to follow their example. Austria, admonished by 
the defeat of Sadowa, France by the crushing disas- 
ter at Sedan, and England by the possibility of a real 
“ battle at Dorking,” have decreed by statute that all 
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their children must be taught to read and write, 
influenced by a conviction that knowledge gives in- 
creased prowess in war as well as capacity and 
integrity for the peaceful pursuits of life. And it is 
a fact of striking significance that none of the States 
that have passed such enactments have abandoned or 
repealed them. 

In passing from this topic, of paramount import- 
ance to the future well-being of the Commonwealth, 
I unhesitatingly express the hope that the day is not 
distant when through the Bureau of National Educa- 
tion, seconded by the concurrent legislative action 
of the States, every child in the American Union, 
without reference to creed, caste, color or condition, 
will be thoroughly and effectually instructed in all the 
elementary branches of English education; and that 
uniform text-books, setting forth the true history and 
theory of our National and State governments, will 
be provided and introduced into all the schools of 
the country. Approximation of thought and opinion 
on these subjects is of vital consequence to the per- 
manence of the Union and the stability of our re- 
publican institutions. Had such a measure been 
opportunely initiated, the war of the rebellion would 
scarcely have been possible. 

Should you deem your powers inadequate to enact 
suitable laws upon this subject, the Constitutional 
Convention, now in session, should not hesitate to 
habilitate you with such authority, and thus lend 
their aid and influence in making Pennsylvania 
the vanguard in the great mission of universal edu- 
catio n. 





ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 

FRom the report of the Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools, and other sources, I feel fully au- 
thorized in assuring you that they were never before 
in amore flourishing and prosperous condition. 

Every child, legally eligible, and having made ap- 
plication, is now adinitted to these schools. The 
whole number of admissions since 1865 is 6,429; the 
discharges from all causes, 2,902, leaving in attend- 
ance 3,527. No larger number will probably hereafter 
be attained, and it may confidently be expected that 
this number will be subject to an annual reduction 
of at least 500, untfl the system shall have 2ccom- 
plished its mission. 

The entire expense of these schools to the State, 
since they went into operation in 1865, is $3,467,- 
543.11. Their cost during last year was $475,245.47: 
It is estimated by the Superintendent that the future 
expense, to the period of their final extinction, will 
not exceed one million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, 

The health of the children has been excellent. 


Their exemption from small-pox, while it was pre- - 


vailing all around them, is remarkable; and no 
stronger evidence of good management and the pro- 
pitious results of systemiatic vaccination could be 
adduced, The exemplary conduct of the pupils 
after their discharge is one of the most gratifying 
circumstances connected with their history. The 
following statement of the Superintendent will be 
highly satisfactory to the legislature and the people : 
“From the beginning of these schools to the pre- 
sent, the greater part of the children who have re- 
ceived their advantages have been honorably dis- 
charged And from facts in the possession of the 
depaitment, it appears that more than ninety-eight 


per cent. are doing well, and seem likely to become up 


right and useful citizens.” 
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Among the States of the American Union, Penn- 
sylvania stands pre-eminent in her “ care for the 
soldier who has borne the battle, and for his widow 
and orphan children.” Her noble scheme for cloth- 
ing, educating, maintaining and atepting the orphan 
children of her soldiers who gave their lives in de- 
fense of the National Union, is her own invention. 
In this the generosity of her people has been imitated, 
but not equalled by those of any other State. To her 
will forever be accorded the leadership in this work 
of patriotic benevolence. It will form the brightest 
page of her history. It will seal the devotion of her 

ple to the common country; and our legislators, 
in view of its benign influences, will continue to ac- 
cord a cheerful and liberal support to a system so 
fruitful in blessing to the orphaned children of our 
martyred heroes. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Upon no material interest of the State is the in- 
fluence of education more salutary than that of agri- 
culture. Pennsylvania, by wise legislation, has au- 
thorized the purchase of three experimental farms, 
and the establishment of a college, all of which are 
now in successful operation, and the results of the 
scientific working of the farms have already added 
much practical knowledge upon the general subject. 

The Agricultural College has just closed a most 
pee rous year—the number of students being one 

undred and fifty—which exceeds that of any year 
since the opening of the institution. Any one of 
three courses is optional to the students, viz.: agri- 
cultural, scientific or classical, to all of which is 
added a general course of military instruction. 

The admission of females, which was first permitted 
sixteen months ago, has thus far worked exceedingly 
well. Thirty young women have availed themselves 
of the opportunity thus afforded to obtain a first-class 
education. 

All students are taught to regard labor as beneficial 
and honorable. The rule of the college requiring 
ten hours manual labor per week from students is 
cheerfully complied with, and results advantageously 
to their health and comfort. 

This State institution is pre-eminently the Peop/e’s 
College. Its : qungemny department receives students 
at a low grade, as well as those more advanced. This 
school is “ cheap enough for the poorest and good 
enough for the richest,” either in mind or estate; 
and it affords healthfu! exercise, instruction in useful 
labor, and free tuition in every branch of its ample 
courses. of study. 
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EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES. 








' E are approaching a new era in edu- 
cational magazine literature. This 

is plainly indicated by the improvements 
recently made in both the appearance and 
the matter of the journals devoted to the 
cause of education in this country. The 
profession had outgrown its periodical liter- 
ture, and thinking teachers everywhere be- 
gan to demand something more substantial 
and prepared with more taste than the mat- 
ter they too often found filling the columns 
of educational magazines. y of them 
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confessedly subscribed for a paper devoted 
to the interests of their profession simply as 
a duty, but they were accustomed to look 
both for information and inspiration in their 
work to outside sources, generally to the 
great newspapers or to the literary magazines, 
many of which now devote some attention 
to educational subjects. Becoming aware 
of these facts, the editors and publishers of 
school journals began, none too soon, to im- 
prove their typographical appearance, to 
dress them up in more tasty covers, to pro- 
vide matter for them of a higherliterary and 
more suggestive character, and to give it 
more pith and point. A good beginning 
has been made and onward is the watchword 
all around. We intend that our own jour- 
nal, among the first to discern these signs 
of the times and to act with reference to 
them, shall keep even pace with the swiftest 
in the race. 

In this connection we desire to notice 
some of the leading educational publications 
of the country, leaving others to be spoken 
of hereafter. 

The Massachusetts Teacher, pablished at 
Boston, has just entered its twenty-sixth vol- 
ume, being probably the oldest publication 
of the kind in the country, as it has always 
been one of the best. During the past year 
it changed its management, put on a new 
dress and entered upon a stage of more vig- 
orous life. For literary ability and the good 
taste in its ‘‘ make up,’’ the Massachusetts 
Teacher has no superior among the maga- 
zines of its class; but as an educational 
power it is thought to be inferior to a num- 
ber of them. It does not seem to have that 
personality and point, that definiteness in 
the objects aimed at, to give it great efficien- 
cy as areformatory agent. On the whole, 
however, it is an excellent publication, and 
Massachusetts teachers should sustain it 
handsomely. 

The Connecticut School Journal recently 
passed through several changes; but in its 
present enlarged form, with its double-col- 
umns, neat headings, clear type and tasty 
cover, it is one of the best looking educa- 
tional magazines that come to our table. 
In its matter, it is twin brother tothe A/assa- 
chusetts Teacher. 

The College Courant is published by the 
same firm, at New Haven, that publish the 
School Journal, and the matter of one is 
sometimes published in both. There is 
room, ample room, in this country for a 
magazine devoted to the interests of a higher 
education, and this place is better filled by 
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the College Courant than by any other pub- 
lication of which we have knowledge. A 
number of our colleges have papers publish- 
ed in connection with them and that represent 
their interests, as the Courant is published 
at the seat of Yale College and represents its 
interests; but none of them seem to be so 
cosmopolitan in their aims, so broad in their 
views as the Courant. We consider it now 
one of the most valuable periodicals on our 
exchange list, and with the coming years 
we hope to see it grow big enough to fitly 
represent that higher culture of which we 
have something already, but of which we 
need much more. 


'- New York has three educational periodi- 
cals: The American Educational Monthly, 
published by J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
the Mew York School Journal, and the Mew 
York State Educational Journal. The first 
named of these publications is ten years old, 
and sustained by the enterprising house that 
publishes it, it is successful, claiming to have 
a large circulation. The feature that strikes 
us most favorably in the Monthly is its book 
notices ‘and reviews. In these it shows 
more discrimination and more independence 
than most of its contemporaries. It evidently 
has a mind of its own in such matters, and 
in a general way speaks it without fear or 
favor. Wecan scarcely consider the char- 
acter of its reading matter, however, as a 
whole, equal in ability to that contained in 
some other educational journals, although it 
now and then contains articles of great ex- 
cellence, and we are are afraid its fire is too 
scattered to be very effective in the general 
work of building up the school systems of 
the country. 


The Mew York School Journal is a weekly 
paper, published in New York City. It is 
wide-awake ; its editorials are of a practical 
character and well written; and its aim is 
lofty, as will be seen from the following ex- 
tract, taken from a recent number: 

The conductors of the Schoo! Fournal penetrated 
with the vast importance of educational development, 
do not propose hereafter to restrict its columns to the 
comparatively'limited field it has hitherto occupied, 
but rather to invite general discussion upon the 
broader issues which underlie the American idea of 
government, issues which are vitalized by our system 
of popular education. 


The Mew York State Educational Journal 
is published at Buffalo. It was established 
by the New York Teachers’ Association at 
its recent meeting, and has only reached its 
third number. The December number, the 
only one we have seen, contains several val- | 
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uable articles and quite a lively editorial de- 
partment. 

The school journals of Ohio, perhaps, 
have the best claim to be called national in 
character as well as in name. First, we 
have the Ohio Educational Monthly and the 
National Teacher, edited by Hon. E. E. 
White, at Columbus. These two magazines 
may be considered as one, their contents be- 
ing substantially thesame and differing mainly 
in cover. Mr. White’s magazines are well 
edited. No man knows better than he what 
the live, educational questions before the 
country are, and, in his smooth, polished 
way, few men are more willing to discuss 
them. His opinions are usually well-consid- 
ered and sound. In his efforts to secure a 
circulation for his papers outside of his State, 
some educational force must be lost for home 
work ; but there is probably no journal in 
the country that is doing more for the cause 
to. which it is devoted than that edited and 
published by Mr. White. It is claimed that 
‘*it is the best. ’’ In some respects it is. 

Then we have Holbrook’s. Va#iona/ Nor- 
maz, \ess scholarly than some others, unique 
in the arrangement of its matter, but fresh, 
vigorous and outspoken. Its raclicalism, 
its slashing style, its independence and its 
thorough devotion to the cause it advocates, 
add names to its subscription list in all parts 
of the country. While we often feel like 
criticising its. rough expressions, and while 
its spirit of boasting and flourishing is not 
at all to our taste, we like the Vorma/ and 
are glad to see it enjoy the success it has 
won. Some months ago, it so improved its 
department of educational ‘news that it now 
in this respect has no equal among its co- 
temporaries. 

The American Journal of Education and 
The Western are both published in St. Louis. 
The former is edited by j. B. Merwin, and 
the latter by Thomas Davidson. Mr. Mer- 
win’s Journa/ is in newspaper form and con- 
tains a large amount of news and editorial 
matter. It is a good, live paper. Zhe West- 
ern aims to fill a place, in the main, unoc- 
cupied in our periodical literature relating 
to pedagogy; its field as expressed by itself, 
being ‘‘ A Review of Education, Literature 
and Art.’’ Mr. Davidson, the editor, is a 
teacher and one of a number of gentlemen 
in St. Louis deeply engaged in the study of 
philosophy. Their studies are conducted in 
the German rather than in the English spirit. 
The results at which they have arrived are 
thought to have an important bearing upon 





education, and hence this magazine. It is 
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ably conducted. There is no sham about it. 
Every article contains an idea, and all its 
ideas are germinant.. But yet, such a maga- 
zine, without pretension, depending on its 
own weight to give it circulation, will hardly 
be popular in an American community. 
Our grandchildren may play their parts 
in different times. 

The magazine that comes to us with the 
handsomest cover, the best paper and the 
finest face, is the Uarversity Monthly, publish- 
ed at New York, Baltimore, Richmond and 
New Orleans, and designed mainly as an 
advocate of education in the South. It is 
edited with fair ability, but can scarcely be 
considered equal in independence and force 
to some of the best of the magazines above 
named, though it may be better adapted to 
its special field of work than any of them. 

There are other educational journals that 
we would like to notice here to make our 
list complete, but that gratification must be 
left to another time. 

As we have judged others, so we..expect 
to be judged by them. We have. never 
claimed perfection for our own journal. We 
know it has some faults, and we may not see 
tnem all. We shall be glad to have the 
whole story told us by some kind friend, that 
we tay get about improving whatever may 
need amendment. We see nothing in the 
nature of the case to prevent an educational 
magazine from being as full of life and inter- 
est to the intelligent reader as one devoted 
to any other subject, and we shall do our 
best, as far as our means will warrant it, to 
make our practice conform to our theory. 





PRACTICAL DEFECTS OF THE SYS- 
TEM. 

E plead guilty to the charge of lov- 

ing Pennsylvania more than other 
States. Certainly, always in season, and, 
sometimes, it may be out of season, we have 
had our good word to say of the State of our 
birth. For her school system, in particu- 
lar, we have claimed merits above the sys- 
tems in operation elsewhere, and we have 
taken repeated occasion to challenge other 
States to match her in the progress she is 
making in her educational affairs. But 
ready now as ever to command in her all 
that is praiseworthy, as quick to-day as at 
any time heretofore to say a word or strike a 
blow in vindication of her good name, we 
are still not blind to her faults, and there are 
certain defects in the practical working of 
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our school system to which we desire in the 
plainest manner to call the attention of su- 
perintendents, directors and all others con- 
cerned. 

Statement M of the State Superintendent’s 
report, imperfect as it is acknowledged to 
be, reveals in some respects a state of facts 
that is far from encouraging. True, there 
has been great improvement in the particu- 
lars referred to within the last few years; 


true, also, that, compared with the 
condition of the same things in other 
States, that in ours is creditable; but in 


themselves considered, as will be presently 
seen, they are far from being what they 
ought to be. 

There are 14,078 school-houses in the 
State. All will agree that these, in the 
country, should be surrounded with grounds, 
to the extent of at least a half an acre, and, 
in towns, to an extent sufficient to allow all 
the pupils of the school to enjoy exercises 
in the open air, with the use of proper gym- 
nastic apparatus. The statement shows that 
the grounds attached to 7,946 of them are 
less than this in extent. Further, no one 
will question the propriety of having all 
school grounds neatly fenced, free from rub- 
bish, planted with shade trees and properly 
prepared as a place for the plays ofchildren. 
Of ours only gog, little more than one in 
fourteen, are thus improved. Here surely 
there should be reform. 

Of the 14,078 houses, 2,762 are reported 
as ‘‘ unfit for use,’’ that is ‘‘ worn out, too 
small, unhealthy or uncomfortable ;’’ and 
important as is pure air to children in 
school, 4,602 have only the imperfect venti- 
lation furnished by apertures in the ceilings, 
transoms over doors, or raising or lowering 
the windows ; and a goodly number, it is te 
be feared, have not even these provisions for 
the purpose. 

Decency, to say nothing of modesty or 
moral purity, requires that every school- 
house should have connected with it a privy, 
accessible without unnecessary exposure, 
kept clean, and, in cases where both sexes at- 
tend the school, with separate apartments 
for boys and girls. Only 4,479, less than 
one-third of the whole, of our school-houses 
have such privies attached to. them. Nearly 
all of them have privies of some kind, but 
the vast majority are not of a kind suitable 
for the use of innocent boys and pure- 
minded girls. This matter calls for the 
earnest attention of the local school officers. 
Words of exhortation would be added, but 
it is thought the facts speak louder than 
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words. The table shows what counties are 
most remiss in this matter. 

A first-class school-house is defined to be 
‘one pleasantly located, well constructed, 
amply large, with a portico in front or at 
the sides, convenient places for baskets and 
clothing, a case for books and apparatus, 
ceiling at least twelve feet high, with not 
less than one hundred square feet of black- 
board surface, well lighted, well heated, 
well ventilated and neatly furnished with 
seats adapted to the size of pupils,’’ and of 
this class the number reported is 2,153. 
This number is, perhaps, not small consid- 
ering the requirements and the “‘ times ;’’ 
but will the time ever come—we ask the 
question with a sigh—when all our school- 
houses will be ‘ first-class ?’’ 

The statement tells us that 5,175 of ‘our 
school-houses are supplied with ‘‘ suitable 
furniture,’ that is, they are supplied with 
‘‘desks and seats of some improved pattern, 
adapted to the size of pupils, a neat desk 
and chair for the teacher, a few extra chairs 
for visitors, seats for recitations, a case for 
books and apparatus, and other indispensa- 
ble articles, such as stoves or heaters, buck- 
ets, brooms, etc.’’ This is, under all the 
circumstances, rather gratifying; but we 
grow despondent as we read further that 
2,326 of them have furniture that is abso- 
lutely ‘‘injurious’’ to the pupils, compelling 
the pupils in some way to violate the laws 
of health. Is therenot some good father or 
mother in each district % here ‘‘ injurious’’ 
furniture is found in the school-houses, who 
will make an effort to awaken boards of di- 
rectors to a sense of their duty in this mat- 
ter? 

Teachers need tools to work with. Farm- 
ers, mechanics, scarcely need them more or 
can use them to better purpose. We are, 
therefore, pleased to notice that 2,367 of our 
schools are supplied with the following arti- 
cles or their equivalent: ‘‘Blackboard sur- 
face to permit every member of the largest 
class to use it at the same time, a set of out- 
line maps, a globe, a clock, a call-bell, a 
class-bell, reading and writing charts, a set 
of square and cube root blocks, a numeral 
frame, a small collection of objects for ob- 
ject lessons, a few appropriate engravings, a 
set of school mottoes, a dictionary and 
gazeteer ;’’ but it is short-sighted policy to 
compel the teachers of 4,381 of them to 
teach with only a small blackboard or two, 
a single map or chart, perhaps with no arti- 
cles of any kind. A farmer might about as 
well send his men out to cut wood withoutc 
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axes, a carpenter try to do his work without 
saws or planes. 

There are other items in this most inter- 
esting table which will be noticed on anoth- 
er occasion. We have space now only to 
ask close attention to it on the part of all 
engaged in the school work. It is well 
worthy of study. That it is entirely accu- 
rate will not be pretended, but it approxi- 
mates the truth; and the additional care 
exercised by the present corps of superin- 
tendents in the collection of statistics will 
render the tables of the next annual report 
still more accurate. 


—_——— @ —_ —_—_—_——_- 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





MORE ABOUT THEIR ORIGIN, 


E publish the following letter from 

Benjamin Bannan, Esq., of Potts- 
ville, with much pleasure. It explains in 
full his connection with the origin of our 
Normal School system ; and his statements 
are without question entirely truthful. To 
his suggestive mind, we are clearly indebted 
for an outline at least of that plan of divid- 
ing the State into districts and planting a 
normal school in each, which was embod- 


ied into a law and is the basis of the system . 


now being built upon it. It is true, how- 
ever, that others had been thinking in the 
same direction for years before Mr. Bannan 
sent the letter referred to in his communica- 
tion to Gov. Pollock at Harrisburg. The 
earliest of these, so far as we are informed, 
was the Pennsylvania Society for the Promo- 
tion of Public Schools, who, in their report 
for 1830, as stated in the December number 
of the JouRNAL, recommended the estab- 
lishment of a seminary for the training of 
teachers ‘‘ in each Congréssional district of 
the State.’"” Hon. Townsend Haines, in 
his report as superintendent of common 
schools, dated January 8th, 1850, urges that 
normal schools ‘‘ be opened in every coun- 
ty of the State, and maintained at the public 
expense.’’ Hon. A. L. Russell, successor to 
Mr. Haines, as State Superintendent, in his 
report dated January 6, 1851, proposes to 
remedy the great evil of unqualified teachers ; 
first, by ‘‘ the appointment of a superinten- 
dent in each congressional district, for a 
term of years, with an adequate salary ;’’ 
and, second, by suggesting that ‘‘ the duties 
of the superintendent would consist in the 
establishment and supervision of a teachers’ 
seminary for the thorough instruction in the 


common school branches alone, and in the 
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science and art of imparting instruction to 
others.’’ The editor of this journal, too, 
in January, 1853, offered a resolution at the 
Lancaster county tcachers’ institute, which 
passed unanimously, asking the legislature to 
establish, as soon as possible, ‘‘ two or more 
Normal Schools.’’ And this is probably by 
no means all that was said and done, before 
the passage of the Act of 1857, with reference 
to the establishment of a number of schools 
throughout the State to supply the acknowl- 
edged want of better qualified teachers. But 
Mr. Bannan, as he states, had not noticed 
these indications which betokened the com- 
ing event ; and with the laudable desire of 
contriving some practical way of obtaining 
a better class of teachers for the schools of 
his own and other sections of the State, 
prepared and forwarded to the proper au- 
thorities, the letter containing his views and 
suggestions. Thisletter, unfortunately lost, 
led directly to the preparation and passage 
of our present Normal School law. With- 
out desiring to detract in the least from the 
credit due any one in this matter, we feel 
that it is only just to accord to Mr. Bannan 
the honor hc claims. 


LETTER OF MR. BANNAN, 


POTTSVILLE, DEc. 19, 1872. 
Hon, J. P. WIcKERSHAM : 

Dear Sir.—In the December number of the Penn- 
sylvania School Fournal, 1 observe an editorial arti- 
cle headed, “‘ State Normal Schools—A New Fact 
in their History,” on which there are comments as 
follows : “Some difference of opinion has all along ex- 
isted as to who first originated the idea of establishing 
State Normal Schools in this State, and still more as 
to who first suggested the plan of dividing the State 
into districts, and placing a teacher’s school in each.” 
Then follows an extract from a report made at a 
public meeting in Philadeiphia for the promotion of 
public schools, held at the Franklin Institute, March 
12, 1830, before our public school system had been 
inaugurated, in which it is recommended that in each 
congressional district of the State a seminary should 
be established by law, where individuals may be pre- 
pared for conducting a uniform method of instruc- 
tion in the common schools. This is followed by 
these comments : 

The normal sch ool idea is not indigenous to this country, bu 
the Pennsylvania plan of dividing the State into districts, and 
establishinga school in each,seems to have originated at an 
earlier date, and with other persons than has been generally 
supposed. 

It is well known to you, sir, why this question has 
been recently alluded to, and it was you that urged 
me to furnish the information that has led to this dis- 
cussion, when we first met at Harrisburg some 
two years ago. In the course of a conversation on 
the subject of our State Normal Schools, I casually 
remarked that perhaps you were not aware that | 
suggested and wears | the plan of the present sys 
tem of normal schools in this State This seemed to 
surprise you, and you stated that it had been claimed 
elsewhere, and that you had always supposed that it 
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originated with Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, and 
asked if I could substantiate it by documents, etc. 
I replied that I had suggested the plan to Gov. Pol- 
lock, the year after he was elected, in a letter cover- 
ing three sheets of letter paper, and it met his appro- 
probation so strongly that he handed it over to Mr. 
Hickok, who then had charge of the School Depart- 
ment, and that he had it carried out. On receipt of 
the letter Mr. Hickok wrote me ‘as follows: 

The Governor approves ot your plan for establishing normal 
schools in the State so decidedly that we are going to recommend 
it, and carry it out, if possible. 

Mr. Hickok then handed the letter to the Hon. 
Thomas H, Burrowes, and requested him to draw up 
a bill in accordance with the recommendations in the 
letter, which he did, and you informed me at the in- 
terview that you had assisted him in doing so, The 
bill was prepared in accordance with that letter, with 
only a slight variation on one point, as Mr. Hickok 
says, and finally passed the legislature. But my letter 
which he handed to Mr, Burrowes was never re- 
turned to the School Depar'ment—so Mr, Hickok has 
since informed me—and as I retained no copy of it, 


| there is no record in the Department ; but Mr. Hic- 





kok, in a letter to you, dated April 5, 1871, and 
which was published in the June number, I believe, 
of the School Fourna/, with some comments by you, 
corroborates all I say here, and, as I am informed, 
at the Teachers’ State Convention at Williamsport, 
also corroborated this statement. He was in error 
when he states that I recommended a normal school 
for each congressional district. I recommended di- 
viding the State into either twelve or fifteen districts, 
and the bill, as drawn up, I think, corresponded to 
the number recommended at the time. 

At the time of the recommendation I was president 
of the school board of the borough of Pottsville, a 
position I held for fourteen years in succession, The 
great want of competent teachers was felt to such an 
extent that the friends of education had been peti- 
tioning for a State Normal School for years without 
success, the legislature apparently not having the 
courage to made an appropriation for one large build- 
ing for a State Normal School while the State was 
so largely in debt. The idea suggested itself to me of 
dividing the State intotwelve or fifteen districts, of 
granting an appropriation to each, and letting the 
balance be raised by private subscriptions, which 
would gradually inaugurate the system, and these 
schools would probabiy spring up in different parts of 
the State, as required, and éach would form a nucleus 
for educational purposes in their immediate districts. 
And what was of greaterimportance, each one would 
be independent of the others, and would be much 
more free from pernicious political influences than a 
single State Normal School would be under State in- 
fluence. These, among a number of other arguments, 
were strongly urged in favor of the present Normal 
School system of our State in my letter. I had never 
seen or heard of a similar recommendation before— 
nor had the superintendent of our borough schools, 
Prof. Sherman, nor any of the teachers employed in 
the schools at the time, with whom I conversed on 
the subject, and they all read the Pennsylvania School 

ournal, as the directors furnished a copy to each 
teacher, They were, at that time, all opposed to my 
proposition, and preferred a single State Normal 
School. 

Now all I claim is this: I made suggestions and 
submitted a plan for our present State Normal School 
system to the authorities at Harrisburg. They directed 
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abill to be drawn up in accordance with these re- 
commendations, which bill finally passed the Legis- 
lature, and our present system has since been carried 
into effect. This I do claim, and it is fully corrobo- 
rated by Mr. Hickok, who had charge of the School 
Department at that time. 

Subsequent publications have shown that you also 
at one time recommended the erection of one or 
more Normal Schools; and the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting held in Philadelphia in 1830 
recommended a school in each Congressional dis- 
trict; but neither had been entertained by the School 
Department, acted upon, or carried out. The one I 
made was acted upon and carried out, and all the 
friends of education throughout the State feel proud 
of it as each edifice rises in greater magnificence 
than that which preceded it; and this you com- 
mended in such glowing terms when I first met you 
at Harrisburg. I must here remark that I never 
before attached half the importance to the subject 
which I now do, particularly since hearing you speak 
as you did of the educational palaces springing up 
over the State; and also since you urged me to 
establish my claim in having recommended the sys- 
tem, which, even in the absence of the letter, I stated 
could easily be done by applying to ex-Governor 
Pollock and ex-Secretary Hickok, who were both 
living in Philadelphia, and who were acquainted 
with all the circumstances, 

You, too, can look back with pride to your agency 
in the matter; you assisted in passing the bill which 
created this Normal School system, and you have also 
the credit of procuring the erection of the first Nor- 
mal School under it at your home in Millersville, 
Lancaster county; and this has already Leen fol- 
lowed by the erection of a number of others—some 
of which will vie in splendor with a large portion of 
the educational colleges in this country. 

Pardon me for writing so long an article in reply; 
but the remarks in your last number seemed to call 
upon me to set forth what / really did claim in con- 
nection with our Normal School system,and what, I 
think, common justice will accord to me. I desire 
nothing more. 

Yours most truly, 
Ben]. BANNAN, 
Senior Editor Miner's Fournal, 


a 
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TIIE SCHOOL ROOM. 


HAVE in my school a boy who is remarkably 
stubborn. When in a good humor, he recites 
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his lessons and conforms to the rules of the school 
as well as other boys; but when angry, or his wishes 
are crossed in any way, I have the greatest difficulty 
with him. He will do nothing without being forced, 
and forcing him seems to leave him more stubborn 


than before. How shall I manage him? 


ANSWER.—You say the boy behaves him- 
self when in a good humor. If possible, 
then, keep him in a good humor. But this 
may not always be possible, and it is fur- 
ther advised that when he is in a bad hu- 
mor, care should be taken to avoid coming 
in contact with him. Let him alone until 
his stubborn nature grows calm. Stubborn- 
ness is made more stubborn by opposition. 
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| A teacher was once compelled with great 
difficulty to carry a stubborn boy from his 
seat to the place where his class was reciting ; 
but, on another occasion, he acted more 
wisely, simply remarking to the other boys 
that they must do without Charles to-day, 
as he was out of humor. Charles came to 
the recitation of his own accord. 

A stubborn disposition can be improved 
by two courses of treatment: first, by avoid- 
ing all occasions of exciting it ; and second, 
by awakening the higher and better nature 
to set over against it. 


The Massachusetts Teacher answers the 
following question—‘‘ Would you punish, 
corporally, before the class or school?’’— 
thus: 


Never. It is a spectacle that children cannot wit- 
ness with good effect, especially if the pupil does 
not submit readily. It always takes more blows to 
subdue the offender. It excites frequently the sym- 
pathy of the school for the pupil. If there is a 
scene, it is pretty extensively reported on throughout 
the district in glowing terms; and if the pupil comes 
off defiant, the influence of the teacher is impaired. 
The better way is, to call the pupil vp to your desk, 
and say to him, privately, that you will attend to 
him after school. Then calmly investigate the case, 
and, half of the times, you will let him off without 
the punishment, and feel all the better for your judi- 
cious course. 


‘‘Is iT possible for a pupil to know his 
lesson and yet be unable to recite it?’’ A 
teacher, in sending us this inquiry, says, 
‘‘My pupils often claim that they know 
things that they cannot recite, and I am at 
a loss whether to believe them or not.’’ 

Of course, in estimating the correctness 
of a recitation, a teacher can make no allow- 
ance for what a pupil claims to know, but 
cannot tell; but we are of the opinion that 
such claims are frequently founded on fact. 
A pupil may know a lésson and yet not be able 
to recite it. This is but the common experi- 
ence that we can recall things vividlyat one 
time that at another seem wholly gone from 
us; that we possess an intellectual strength 
and activity to-day that renders all our 
knowledge available, and even evolves new 
knowledge from the old with a rapidity that 
astonishes ourselves, while to-morrow we 
experience so much mental weakness that 
we instinctively shrink from any exertion of 
our powers. Now, in the first condition of 
mind, a pupil may feel that he has com- 
pletely mastered the subject, when, if he 
pass into the second before he has had op- 
portunity to recite it, he may entirely fail to 
recite what in reality he thoroughly under- 
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stands. A reason may be found here why 
teachers are so often disappointed in the 
examination of their pupils. If they have 
exhausted their mental energy before the 
time of the examination, as they are apt to 
do, they will naturally be unable to do 
themselves justice. ‘Teachers often find 
that at such times their best pupils do the 
worst; but knowing the cause, they should 
utter no reproaches, for there can scarcely 
be a position more mortifying to a sensitive 
mind than to be conscious of knowledge 
without the power to use it, especially when 
the failure must disappoint those who are 
loved. 


WHEN is a lesson so prepared that a pu- 
pil may be marked “‘perfect’’ at a recita- 
tion? Dr. Gregory, President of the Indus- 
trial University of Illinois, answers this 
question as follows: 


Knowledge has its degrees. It is of all grades, 
from the first dim and vague apprehension of a fact 
or truth, to the full and familiar and /e/¢ understand- 
ing of such fact or truth, in all its causes or connec- 
tions, its philosophy and its power and beauty. 
Then, 1. We may know a thing so as to recognize it 
when another tells it; 2. We may know it so as to 
call it up and reflect upon it; 3 We know it soas to 
tell it in a general way to a friend; or, 4 We know 
it so as to fully describe, demonstrate, and illustrate 
it as a truth whose importance we feel, and whose 
gtandeur or beauty inspires us. It is needless to 
say that this last kind of knowledge is that which 
answers the inquiry, and that only which should be 
accepted. But no teacher who does not himself pos- 
sess that same kind of knowledge of the subject he 
would teach, can expect pupils to attain it through 
his instruction, It is a sad fact that three-fourths of 
our teaching talent uses only this second or third 
class knowledge, and some of it is confined to the 
first. If there were ever a trust shamefully betrayed, 
it is that of the teacher who seeks and promises to do 
large and noble things in teaching the young, with- 
out the first qualification for the sacred task. This is 
very wrong. ‘Teachers, look to it, Let your know- 
ledge be a/ways of the fourth class, and then you can 
require the same of your pupils. The thought is ¢- 
gree of knowledge, not the amount, number of pages 
of the book committed, or the length of tine given 
to study. ‘ Not how much, but how well.’ This re- 
spects both matter and method spoken of before. 


TEACHERS must have tools to work with. 
They cannot well do without globes, maps, 
charts, cards, draughting instruments, dic- 
tionaries, blocks for illustrating the roots, 
set of weights and measures, a number of ob- 
jects for object lessons, etc., etc., and they 
could make their teaching much more effec- 
tive if they could have the use of apparatus 
of a kind to enable them to perform at least 
some of the simple philosophical and chem- 
ical experiments. 
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Many school boards, especially in the 
country, object to procuring apparatus, be- 
cause they say it is soon injured and des- 
troyed; one teacher gets it and his successor 
throws it aside, and during vacation it is 
lost or stolen. 

There is some force in what these school 
boards allege, and yet good teaching cannot 
be done without tools. How would it do for 
the teacher to procure his own tools? Doc- 
tors do this--why not teachers? Boards of 
directors might in that case contract for the 
services of teachers including the use of the 
instruments belonging to their profession. 
Of course, they would be willing to pay a 
higher salary to a teacher w/A instruments 
that to one without them. What board of 
directors will be the first to advertise for teach- 
ers including the instruments of their profes- 
sion ? 


Mr. Epiror.—Perhaps we cannot better preface 
our remarks than by quoting the old proverb, “ Time 
once past never returns.” Teachers who are con- 
stantly attempting to impress this great truth upon 
the minds of their pupils should feel its importance 
deeply. With the great value of time in view, mere 
rote teaching is not only carelessness on the part of 
the teacher, but an absolute sin against the majority 
of those laws which God has written upon the soul 
of every human being. But the other day a pupil 
in one of our schools described Africa as being 
“ about half way from the edge of the map.” Think 
how vague and shadowy must have been that poor 
child’s ideas of geography. Such things are some- 
times made the subject of ridicule. This, it seems to 
us, is wrong; the profession of teaching is a high 
and holy one, and we who are its members should 
guard its interests carefully; if ever we perceive “a 
blot on the ’scutcheon,” it is our duty to try to re- 
move it; a great work is before us; let us try to real- 
ize how much of our country’s future weal or woe 
rests in the hands of her teachers, and then let us go 
to our work humbly, earnestly, prayerfuliy. 

E. MCV. MOORE. 


MarKING Recirations.— Most of the 
teachers of our acquaintance adopt some 
system of recording their estimate of the 
recitations of their pupils. Many, while 
they use such a system, are yet fully per- 
suaded that it is open to serious objections, 
It is so liable to abuse that the question is 
often raised whether it would not be better 
to abandon it altogether. As it is sometimes 
used, it certainly is full of evil. The fol- 
lowing, we believe, are valid objections to 
the system : 

1. It tends to divert the attention of the teacher 
from the trtie objects of the recitation. 

2. It leads to the adoption of that method of con- 
ducting the recitation which will enable the teacher 
to make his estimate the most easily and accurately, 
rather than that which will be best for the pupil. 
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3. It takes time which might be more profitably 
employed in other school work. 

4. It is unfavorable to original investigation on the 
part of the pupil, leading him to prepare his lesson 
with a view to the recitation, rather than with a view 
to the extending of his own knowledge. 


WE earnestly invite from teachers for this 
department of the JouRNAL, hints, sugges- 
tions, queries, concerning the practical work 
of the school-room. If any one has found 
a new method of teaching, let him publish 
it. If some teacher has derived valuable re- 
sults from a new experiment, let the profes- 
sion know it through the columns of the 
JournaL. Multitudes of good things are 
now suffered to be lost in consequence of 
not being recorded. 





J orics OF THE Montn. 





ScHUYLKILL.—At the recent teachers’ in- 
stitute of Schuylkill county the following 
resolution was, after a full discussion, passed 
unanimously : 

Resolved, That this convention recommend the 
passage of an act for Schuylkill county, empowering 
school boards to appropriate annually a sum not ex- 
ceeding one half mill of the assessed valuation, to- 
ward the establishment and maintenance of a public 
school library in every borough and district. 


ButrLer.—The teachers of Butler county 
recently formed an association and adopted 
a constitution. Among the first resolutions 


passed were the following : 

Wuereas, We, the teachers of Butler county, de- 
siring to elevate the profession of teaching, and the 
better to promote the great objects of a free system 
of education. 

Resolved, That this association take decided steps 
to petition the Constitutional Convention now in 
session, to allow the teachers of each county, without 
regard to sex, to co-operate with the directors in the 
election of county superintendent. 

Resolved, That the teachers of Butler county are 
fully convinced that they are inadequately compen- 
sated for their services, and while we are not dis- 
posed to shirk our duties, we, at the same time, do 
most respectfully urge upon the directors, a due con- 
sideration of our claim. 


CHINA SENDING STUDENTS. 





China has been for some time sending us 
servants and laborers to do our work ; she 
has now resolved to place among us as stu- 
dents a number of young men to learn all we 
have to teach them. Our admiration for 

the Chinese character has scarcely been in- 
creased by our experience with the former 
c!ass; but we are prepared to adopt a differ- 
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ent opinion with respect to the latter, inas- 
much as they have been selected with care 
from good families by the Chinese govern- 
ment itself, probably prompted by the ex- 
ample of Japan. Among the most wonder- 
ful events of the times truly is the progressive 
movement in these two old countries, so long 
considered proof against the advance of the 
ideas of our modern civilization. The 
‘¢ wall’’ has indeed been broken down ; not 
by the Tartars, to ravage and destroy, but 
by the light and liberty of the nineteenth 
century, to elevate and bless. If we could 
only free our own government from the ex- 
cresences, that disfigure it, and the corrup- 
tions that eat away its vitals, how noble 
would be our mission among the nations! 
Even as it is, humanity has much to expect 
from this coming among us of the children 
of the Orient. 

The plan of sending Chinese youth to 
this country to receive an education was 
originated by Yung Wing, a Chinaman, 
who was educated in this country, gradua- 
ting with honor at Yale College in 1854. 
Since that time he has acted as agent for the 
Chinese government in this country in pro- 
curing the most improved ordnance, breech- 
loading rifles, repeaters, and cannon of the 
latest pattern. There are thirty Chinese 
students now in this country, and ninety 
more are expected in a short time. They 
have been placed in cultivated families, two 
in each, and are under the supervision of 
four Chinese commissioners, who, with their 
attendants, reside at Springfield, Mass. The 
commissioners are being aided in their task 
by the judicious counsel of Hon. B. G. 
Northrop of Connecticut. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
DEDICATION OF A NEW SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The proceedings connected with the open- 
ing of the Mount Airy Public School, Phila- 
delphia, on the 7th of November last, did 
not come into our hands until too late to 
notice them either in the December or 
January number of the JournaL. We do it 
now upon the principle that ‘‘it is never 
too late to do good.”’ 

‘* Yesterday afternoon, says the German- 
town Chronicle of November 8, ‘‘ the hand- 
some new building of the Mount Airy Pub- 
lic School, on Allen’s Lane, was formally 
and publicly opened. Long before three 
o’clock, the appointed hour of opening, a 
large concourse of the pupils of the school, , 
together with parents and friends, assem- 
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bled in the spacious audience room. To 
say that the large hall was packed to its ut 
most capacity would convey some idea of 
the interest evinced by the people of Mount 
Airy in the opening of their new school 
building. Following the excellent music of 
the Connell Cornet Band, came reading of 
the Scriptures by Rev. Robert A. Edwards, 
of Chestnut Hill, opening prayer, and the 
Lord’s Prayer -beautifully chanted by the 
school.”’ 

Then came addresses by Rev. Dr. Mur- 
phy ; Edward Armstrong, Esq., of the Board 
of Control; Prof. F. F. Christine, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of this section ; Thomas 
Mechan, Esq., Hon. William F. Smith, Rev. 
Dr. Schaffer, Rev. Robert A. Edwards, W. 
F. Smith, Esq., Principal of the Chestnut 
Hill Public School, and John B. Girven, 
Esq., of the Board of Control. All the 
addresses seem to have been practical and 
well received, but we have space for only a 
portion of that of Mr. Christine ; 


Unless the liberties and lives of a people had been 
rescued from destruction, I could not conceive of a 
more fitting occasion for the interchange of the con- 
gratulations of a neighborhood than that which 
would signify the completion of such a commodious, 
well-arranged and beautiful structure as this, and its 
formal dedication as a public-school building. Al- 
though we have not come together to-day in a long 
civic and military procession, and with the air vibra- 
ting with the shouts of the populace and the roar of 
cannon, yet, quietly as we have wended our ways to 
this building, I am sure we have not lost sight of the 
deep significance of these exercises merely because 
they have been ushered in by the strains of a single 
band, and the simple, yet sweetly-rendered songs of 
these children, and the accompaniment of this organ. 
For, as American citizens, we are persuaded that if 
we would preserve the republican form of govern- 
ment under which we live, and which confers upon 
us the largest measure of social, political and reli- 
gious freedom which has ever been enjoyed by any 
nation whose deeds have been written upon the 
pages of history, we must have the spires of our 
churches pointing from every hill-top and from every 
valley to an upper and a better world, and we must 
make our school-houses the very mile-stones upon our 
highways. 

Just so long as we furnish the means whereby a 
good education can be ccnferred upon each rising 
generation in the land, just so long will the Ameri- 
can. people be able to grapple the political questions 
of the day, and by their suffrages to man the good 
ship of State, that however stormy the seas through 
which she must sail she will ride the billows in 
safety. What a subject for congratulation that, early 
in our history, we began the education of the na- 
tion’s children, and that in the first century of our 
existence we should possess the most extensive and 
the most successful system of public instruction to 
be found in the world, But, attractive as our sys- 
tem of public schools appears to other nations, we 
are making strenuous exertions to elevate and en- 
large the the course of study, and to place within the 
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reach of our great army of teachers every facility 
which experience, inquiry and science show to be 
necessary adjuncts of a school-room. 

What a contrast between the neat, commodious, 
even elegant school buildings which are fast advanc- 
ing every school district in the land, and the un- 
sightly, unadapted and altogether uncomfortable 
structures to which some of us went to school in our 
early days. And we must go on in this good work 
of making the contrast still more marked, until our 
school buildings shall be of such an architecture that 
they shall be the pride of the neighborhoods in 
which they shall be erected, and their attractiveness 
shall win our children within their doors to feast 


| their eyes upon walls beautifully papered or fres- 
| coed, and still further adorned with appropriate mot- 


toes and pictures. Looking forward then, and see- 
ing our school-rooms filled, as here to-day, with the 
most approved school furniture, and the instruction 
committed to the hands of properly educated and 
trained teachers, who can measure the prosperity 
and happiness of the people who shall boast of in- 
herited American citizenship ? 

And now, ladies and gentlemen of Mount Airy 
and vicinity, whilst I congratulate you upon the 
completion of the best school building in the ward, 
may I ask those of you who are patrons of this 
school to remember that whilst the Board of Direc- 
tors of this section, but especially the local commit- 
tee and the excellent corps of teachers of this school, 
will make every exertion to increase the usefulness 
of this school, you are likewise called upon to ex- 
hibit a still greater interest in the education of your 
children, Will you resolve this day that you will 
make frequent inquiries concerning your children’s 
progress at school, that you will closely scan every 
document sent you by these teachers bearing upon 
your children’s welfare, and that you will daily give 
your influence in the interest of order, politeness, 
diligence, and constant attendance within these 
walls? Then will school buildings, school commit- 
tees, teachers, pupils and parents combine to lift 
this school to the highest degree of success. 


At the conclusion of the exercises the 
speakers and other invited guests adjourned 
to the first floor, where an elegant and 
sumptuous collation had been prepared by the 
ladies of Mt. Airy. The repast was gotten 
up in the best style, and the guests were 
shown every attention by the fair attendants. 


The new building is a handsome three- 
story structure, built of gneiss stone, quar- 
ried in the neighborhood, with brown stone 
trimmings. Standing on elevated ground, 
it presents a fine and commanding appear- 
ance. The first floor contains four large 
communicating class-rooms, a committee 
room and a teachers’ room. The second 
floor is constructed in the same manner. 
On the third floor is the main audience room 
for public occasions. The class rooms are 
furnished with handsome oak desks and 
seats combined. The building is thoroughly 
ventilated, lighted and heated. The struc- 
ture was built by Mr. McNamee, at a cost 
to the city of about $21,000. 





1873. 
PERSONAL, 


J. A. M. Passmore, long a teacher, but 
now a school director in Pottsville, deliv- 
ered an address of welcome to the teachers 
of Schuylkill county at the recent institute. 
The address is an excellent one, and was 
received with hearty applause. 


Official Department. 





Cuarces H. Date, late County Superin- | 
tendent of Venango county,.was presented | 
by the teachers at the recent institute with a | 
handsome and costly tea-set, consisting of 
seven pieces, in token of their appreciation of 
his labors during his term of office. This is a 
just recognition of the services of one of the 
most faithful officers in the State during the 
last term of the superintendency. 





Jesse NEwLIN, superintendent of Schuyl- | 
kill, received from the teachers at the recent | 
institute, the present of a very fine gold 
watch, costing, it is said, over $200. 


W. S. McPHERRAN, assistant principal of 
the Beilefonte public schools, was recently 
presented with a beautiful gold-headed cane 
by the pupils of the senior grammar school 
of that borough, and with a fine copy of 
Shakespeare’s works by the teachers. Mr. 
McPherran seems to be doing a good work | 
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in Bellefonte. Some four hundred persons 
visited his school during the past month. 


H. B. Eastsurn, county superintendent 
of Bucks county, held during the month of 
January a series of very successful local 
institutes, at four different points in his 
county. He was ably assisted throughout 
by Messrs. Allen and Woodruff. 


MEssrs. BURNS AND INGRAM, superinten- 
dents respectively of Harrisburg city and 
Dauphin county, unite in a call for a teach- 
ers’ institute to be held at Harrisburg, com- 
mencing, Feb. roth. They have secured 
the help of Profs. Allen and Barlow for the 
entire week, as well as incidental help from 
different persons. 


Pror. S. R. THompson, we see, is busy 
at work among the institutes of Kansas. 


Messrs. CoRNFORTH AND BEISTLE, as is 
well known to the readers ofthe JoURNAL, es- 
tablished ayear or more ago, at Harrisburg, a 
‘¢Teachers’ National Intelligence Bureau.’’ 
That such a bureau, well managed, must be 
a great convenience to both teachers and 
school officers is very evident. The gentle- 
men named seem to be meeting the wants 
of the public inthis respect, for their Bureau 
is a success. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ) 
<< HARRIsBurRG, Feb., 1873. f 


IMPORTANT DECISION. | 


POWER TO SEIZE PROPERTY FOR SCHOOL 
PURPOSES. 

INCE the passage of the Act of 1867, 
authorizing school directors to enter 
upon and take possession of a certain 
amount of ground upon which to erect 
school-houses, several questions have arisen, 
the most important of which relate to the 
power conferred by the Act to seize land 
with houses or other improvements on it, 
and to increase grounds already in posses 
sion of directors by the addition thereto of 
adjoining grounds sufficient to make the quan- 
tity named inthe Act. In regard to the first of 
these questions the Department has held the 
opinion that the law gives full power to 
seize land upon which improvements have 





been erected, and school directors in a 
number of places have acted in accordance 
with this opinion. Concerning the second 
question, the opinion has been held by the 
Department that the sfirit of the Act, if not 
its letter, would justify boards of directors 
in enlarging the grounds attached to their 
school-houses and owned by them by add- 
ing thereto adjoining land, the whole not 
exceeding one acre; but fearing an adverse 
decision by the courts, school boards have 
been advised to be extremely cautious in the 
exercise of this power 

The following is a statement of a case re- 
cently brought before the Supreme Court at 
its sitting in Pittsburgh, and its decision 
thereupon confirms the opinion of the De- 
partment on both points, and the school 
boards can hereafter be sure that judicious 
action on their part in the matter will be in 
accordance with the law: 
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In the Supreme Court, Judge Agnew delivered 
the opinion of the court in the case of Francis J Fer- 
ree ws. the School Directors of the Sixth Ward, Al- 
legheny City, in which the judgment of the court be- 
low was or haat This was a writ of error to the 
Court of Common Pleas of this county, and the ac- 
tion was brought to determine whether schoo! direc 
tors have the right to enter upon improved property 
for school purposes. Ferree owned a dwelling house 
adjoining the school arrange in the Sixth Ward, and 
the board having failed to negotiate with the owner 
for it had viewers appointed, and then took posses- 
sion of it for school purposes. ‘The case was brought 
in the Court of Common Pleas to recover the prop- 
erty, and a verdict for defendants was rendered, The 
case was hen carried up to the Supreme Court. The 
opinion uf Judge Agnew was as follows: 

“In thet case of Brocket vs. Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company, 2d Harris 241, it was ‘held 
that the right of a railroad company to enter upon 
and appropriate /and for the use of its road includes 
the right to remove a dwelling house. The Act of 
gth of April, 1867, Purdon by Brightly, 1452, pl. 1, 
uses the word ‘ ground’ in the first part of the same 
section as synonymous with /and, the word used in 
all other parts of the section; as such land and said 
land. 

“To confine the word land or ground to such only 
as is bare of buildings, would render the Act of- 
ten inoperative in closely-built towns and cities, We 
see no reason, therefore, to exclude from the power 
of the school directors the authority to enter upon 
and occupy improved lots. Nor do we think that 
the ownership by the school district of an adjoining 
lot, will prevent the directors from taking, in addi- 
tion therto, so much ground as is necessary for the 
eligible sites for school-houses referred to in the Act; 
where (as here) both the properties together do not 
exceed the quantity allowed by the Act for such pur- 


poses.” 





PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 





NAMES. | RES) DENCE. 





NE J. Young... ee eeeeee| Allentown, Lehigh co, 
2|John Hefflefinger. ....| Newberry, Cumberland “ 
3) W. A. Lindsey......../Carlisle, ss “6 
4J M. Beyer.. .........| Hunt’don Vall’y, Mont.‘ 
5| Miss Edna M. Gates..| Athens, Bradford “ 
6|Miss A, D. Banes.....! Philadelphia. 

7|Miss Cenie Holman..|Conneautville, Crawf’d “ 
8 Miss Lina Holman... o o « 
g'F. B. Heller Lime Port, Lehigh as 
10| Josiah Shuman......,.;State Line, Franklin “ 
11, Wm. Porter Pittsburgh, Allegheny “ 
12/Nathan N. Greer......|Saverville, Butler s 
13| Miss E. H. Hayes... es Mt, Jackson, Lawrence “ 
14| Joseph Eckhart........ |Chambersburg,Franklin “ 
15/M. F. Nolan. .| Shamokin, Northumbl’d “ 
16' Miss L. A. Laughlin.| Pittsburgh, Allegheny “ 
17|Miss Mary D. Young . - 
18/Miss Jennie Hays... 
19|/Miss Mary Miller... 
20° 'Miss Ida Haller 

21 Miss L. A. Haller... 
22| Miss Eva Gilday......| Jersey Shore, Lycom’g 
at R. Stewart.........| Mercer, Mercer 


..| Jersey Shore, Lycom’g 

..|Williamsport, “ 

Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
“ce “ 





24| Miss D. E. Porterfield] Porterfield, Venango 
25|Miss Kate Best........'Danville, Montour 
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CITY AND BOROUGH REPORTS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 


EAVER.— Teachers are giving general satis- 
isfaction, Our county institute was the larg- 

est, and said by prominent educators to be the most 
interesting ever held inthe county; 150 teachers were 
in attendance. Everybody seemed thoroughly awake 
on the subject of education. Your music-page 
supplement added greatly to the musical department, 
Beprorp.—Supt. H. W Fisher writes as follows 
to the State Superintendent: “I have just returned 
from a visit to the schools in Snake Spring township. 
While there I saw some of the good results of your 
lecture to directors at our late institute. You urged 
upon them the necessity of procuring school appara- 
tus An aged director from that township, B. R. 
Ashcom, who attended every session of the institute, 
and, as you may remember, always sat behind the 
stove on the fuel box, heard your lecture, went home, 
called a meeting of the ‘board,’and at that meeting 
an order was issued for globes and outline maps for 
every school in the township. They are in each 
school there, and I £vezw that much good will result 
from the same, Your lecture, too, had the effect of 
bringing West Providence under the ‘ five months 
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rule.’ Again accept our thanks for your work 
here” 

Biair.—In consequence of the inclemency of the 
weather and other obstacles over which we had no 
control, our county institute was was not so well 
attended by directors and citizens as heretofore, 
though perhaps it was the most efficient meeting of 
the kind yet held in the county, Among our most 
eminent lecturers were Hon. J. P, Wickersham, Prof. 
Burtt and Geo. P. Beard, A. M. We hold a branch 
institute on the 23d inst., at East Freedom. 


CenTRe —I have confined this month's work to 
the northern portion of the county along the railroad. 
This is done on account of the prevalence cf the 
horse disesae, which cut off all manner of convey- 
ance in other sections of the county. Our annual 
institute, in attendance of teachers, general interest 
and practical adaptation to our wants, was decidedly 
more successful than any heretofore held in the 
county, We had an average of 200 teachers at each 
session. 

CHESTER.—Will hold two local institutes, one at 
Reeseville, beginning January 29th, and continuing 
until February Ist, inclusive; one at Oxford, begin- 
ning February 4th and continuing until February 
8th, inclusive. 


CUMBERLAND —In many of the schools visited 
during the month | find evidences of good resulting 
from work done at the county institute. 


CRAWFORD.—The number of teachers is a little in 
excess of the schools. Directors and others inter- 
ested have generally endeavored to give the schools 
to the best teachers, without showing personal pre- 
ferment, The result of such a regulation leaves the 
poorer class in a condition to fit themselves profes- 
sionally for the future. 


HuNTINGDON.—The law recently passed compell 
ing directors in this county to grant teachers time 
and wages while attending the annual county insti- 
tute, has removed a barrier to the success of these 
meetings; and it is hoped that the wisdom of the en- 
actment will be confirmed by the results of the ap- 
proaching session of the institute. 

JuntaTA.—Have visited all the schools in the 
county but one, and find they are seldom visited by 
directors, and scarcely ever by parents. Attendance 
is very irregular. Too many parents either keep 
their children at home to work, or permit them to 
absent themselves. The teachers generally are:doing 
well. 

LANCASTER.—Held a meeting in Bowmansville, 
Brecknock township, on December 2d. Jt was well 
attended, and quite an interest was manifested. 
Brecknock is progressing, 

LAWRENCE.—Most of our schools are doing well, 
as far as visited. The schoo!ls are all in operation 
except three, and new houses have been built at each 
of these places, which were not finished until late 
in the fall. A professional music teacher is employed 
in the Newcastle schools, and is doing a good work. 

LeuiIGcH —A large portion of my time during the 
month was spent in making arrangements for our 
county institute, which was held during week com- 
inencing December 3oth. 

LycominGc.—Institute convened in Calvert & Sta- 
ver’s Hall, Jersey Shore, Dec. 16. In addition to 
the active participation in the exercises by the 
teachers of the county, the following instructors 
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W. Woodruff, J. B. Roberts and J. F. Davis. Prof. 
Woodruff lectured on Monday evening. Subject: 
“ The Coming Woman. Prof. Roberts gave an elo- 
cutionary entertainment on Tuesday evening. Hon. 
J. P. Wickersham lectured on Wednesday afternoon 
and evening. 


MIFFLIN —AIl the schools of the county are in 
session, and I have visited a large majority of them. 
The four-roomed brick building erected at Milroy 
during the summer has two rooms completed on the 
first floor, and the sehools opened November Ist. 


NORTHAMPTON —The institute which convened 
at Easton on the 16th of December was a success, 
There were 248 actual teachers in attendance. The 
largest number of spectators present at one time was 
estimated at 800, The professional teachers of this 
county took an active part in the exercises 


PERRY.—Owing to a protracted and painful illness, 
my visits were few. ‘The inclemency of the winter 
and the deep snows rendered it impossible for me to 
travel afoot, and the horses were disabled by the 
prevailing epidemic, so that I was only able to visit 
as opportunity offéred by conveyance in certain di- 
rections, 

SCHUYLKILL.—We clip the following from the 
Miners’ Fournal, setting forth some of the work of 
Superintendent Newlin: While the “ Local Editor’ 
is “writing up” the different manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the county, I propose giving a brief sta- 
tistical report of its several high schools, as I visit 
them and examine into their standing, and the 
means used by the teachers in miking them as popu- 
lar and efficient as they are. We have in this county 
a system of graded schools, of which every citizen 
may well feel proud, and their efficiency and popu- 
larity are in no way better exhibited than in the un- 
successful efforts that have been made to perma- 
nently establish private schools in some of our bor- 
oughs. Outside of Pottsville there are no academies, 
or seminaries in any part of the county. While all 
these high schools are doing a good work, some are 
better managed than others. To show up the com: 
parative standing of these schools, and to answer the 
innumerable questions frequently asked concerning 
their management, number of pupils attending, 
branche; taught, etc., I resort to the columns of the 
county press as the best medium through which all 
classes can be reached. 

SOMERSET.—The teachers of Somerset and Salis- 
bury publish monthly reports of the attendance and 
progress of their respective schools in the county 
papers. 

Union.—Since our county institute many of our 
teachers are doing better work, and nearly all are 
showing more enthusiasm and earnestness. The di- 
rectors of Mifflinburg are agitating the subject of 
erecting a new school-house during the coming 
season. 


Wayne.— Owing to the scarcity of teachers, quite 
a number of schools will have to remain unopened 
until others have closed. This will, undoubtedly, 
deprive those of schooling who are kept at home to 
labor during the other seasons of the year. A scar- 
city of good teachers will exist until something better 
than schools of three consecutive months, at $17 per 
month and “boarding around,” for females, and $28 
for males, is offered. Notwithstanding our directors 
assess the maximum number of mills allowed by law, 
the public fund will not allow the minimum number 
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six months fair school on a four mills tax, and 
another one cannot have this privilege for twenty- 
six. Is it any wonder, then, that our faithful direc- 
tors, who spend days gratuitously in search of teachers, 
and find none, complain bitterly. It has been well 
said: “It is the policy of the State no less than its 
duty to provide schools good enough for the best, 
cheap enough for the poorest, and free to all,” and 
would it not be well to add of equal duration to all? 
This could be accomplished, and all the difficulties 
we now encounter swept away by substituting a wsz2- 
Jorm school tax throughout the State for she present 
district school tax, 


WESTMORELAND.—We have made arrangements 
for holding joint institutes at eight different points in 
the county. The schools, so far as visited, are in 
good condition. I feel greatly encouraged by the 
good reports trom the different parts of the county 
not yet visited. 


YorkK.—We take the following from one of the 
county papers: A new academy is now being built 
at Fawn Grove, in this county. The structure is of 
brick, 26x32 feet, with 12 feet ceiling. It is neat 
and tasty in appearance, and will be an ornament to 
the place when finished. ‘The building will be ready 
for occupation on the ist of January, at which time 
—the first Monday in January—the first term will 
commence The building will be supplied with new 
patent Gothic desks and modern furniture, It has ac- 
commodation for 60 pupils. The lot on which the 
academy is situated is a full half acre in size, and it 
will be set out in shade trees, forming a spacious 
play ground, The institution will be under the di- 
rection of Prof. S, W, Baird, a young man who pos- 
sesses all the elements of a successful teacher, as he 
has already demonstrated. 





4 
NOTES ON THE INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN. 





RAWFORD.—Institute met at Saegertown dur- 
ing the week commencing October 71st, and 
continued in session 4% days. Number of members 
‘enrolled, 107. Average number of actual members in 
daily attendance, 96. The schools of the county were 
not generally opened, hence but 22 were engaged in 
teaching at the present time. The principal lecturers 
and instructors: Supt. H. S, Jones of Erie, Prof. J. 
A. Cooper of Edinboro’ State Normal school, H. I. 
Gourly of Pittsburgh, Messrs. M. B. Sloan, G. L. 
Eberhart, Armstrong and Chamberlain and Prof. 
Marvin. Instruction was given in the branches usu- 
ally taught in the common schools, including object 
lessons, physiology, calisthenics and gymnastics. 
Several lectures were delivered during the sessions 
of the institute. 


CUMBERLAND.—Institute convened in Mechanics- 
burg, Nov. 11th, and continued in session 5 days. 
Number of actual members, 222; and the number of 
members reported as engaged in teaching at the time, 
222. Average number of spectators in attendance, 
175. The following named persons were selected 
members.of the committee on teachers’ certificates, 
viz.: Daniel Shelly, Miss Ann M. Fleming, John L. 
Henry, Miss Belle McLaughlin and Miss Sallie 
Bingaman. The principal instructors and lecturers 
were Profs. S. B, Heiges, J. W. Shoemaker, W. W. 
Woodruff, Deputy Supt. Houck, Prof, Geo. P. Beard 
and Dr, Valentine, president of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege. Instruction was given in the branches taught 
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in the public schools, ana there were lectures on the 
following subjects, viz.: ‘* Moses vs. Darwin,” “Will 
the Coming Man be Woman ?” “How to say Things,” 
“ Relation of Public Schools to Colleges,” and “ Nor- 
mal Interests in the Seventh District ” 


LANCASTER.—The Institute convened in Lancaster 
November 11, and continued in session 5% days. 
Number of actual members present, 502; of this 
number 470 were engaged in teaching in the com- 
mon schools of the county, Instructors and lecturers 
present during the sessions of the Institute : Profs. A. 
N. Raub, S. S. Haldeman, J. B. Roberts, Wm. B. 
Hall, B. C. Unseld, Edward Brooks, A A. Brene- 
man, I. S, Geist, Rev. H. H. Warren, C. J. Armes, 
Esq., and Hon J. P. Wickersham. Instruction was 
given in the branches taught in the public schools, 
physical science, school management and methods of 
teaching. Subjects of lectures: “A Look at the 
Foundation,” “ Boys,” “ The Forces in a Sunbeam.” 
The Committee on Permanent Certificates—C. C. 
Seitz, Mary L. Wiley, Debbie E. Huntsman, J. H. 
Witmer, and Harvey Shaw—reported that they had 
adopted the following standard of requirements: 
« All applicants must present a professional certificate, 
together with application properly signed by the 
board of directors; 2d, must pass a thorough exami- 
nation in method of teaching, and in the subject mat- 
ter of the several branches taught; 3d, must have 
studied the works of at least two authors on teaching ; 
4th, must be active and zealous in the cause of 
education, aad in all the movements promotive of 
the interests of the profession. The local press speak 
in complimentary terms of the success of the Insti- 
tute. We clip the following from the Zxfress > The 
attendance at the Lancaster County Teachers’ Insti- 
stitute increases steadily, and we have never known 
a session at which everybody seemed more at home 
or better satisfied with the exercises as they come 
and go. These latter, during the day sessions, are 
of a practical character, there being nothing flashy or 
designed for sensational effect presented. The new 
arrrangement by the State Department, which makes 
provision for the employment of some half-dozen in- 
structors to attend institutes in the different counties, 
the Department being responsible for their salaries, 
and the institute paying merely their hotel and trav- 
eling expenses, insures valuable help everywhere, 
but especially in the weaker counties,” The Zxami- 
ner says: “ There has probably never been so many 
teachers assembled at one time in this county as 
upon this occasion. Neither, probably,so large a 
general attendance of directors, But, added to this, 
a very marked interest has been manifested by the 
citizens in general to be present, to as great an ex- 
tent as possible, as spectators.” 

SuSQUEHANNA.—Institute was held at Montrose 
during the week commencing November I1, and was 
in session five days. The number of members en- 
rolled, 115; average daily attendance, go. The esti- 
mated average number of spectators present during 
the week, 125. The Superintendent says that many 
were prevented from attending the Institute on ac- 
count of the prevalence of the horse disease at this 
time. No committee on teachers’ permanent certifi- 
cates elected. Names of instructors and lecturers 
present: Professors F. A, Allen.and Charles H. Ver- 
rill, of Mansfield; A. H. Berlin, of Montrose; A. B. 
Cooper and Rev. Z. E. Cheshire, D.D. Instruction 
was given in the common English branches, includ- 
ing geology. An essay was read upon the subject, 
“In the School-room, Lights and Shadows.” 
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MeRrceER.—Institute met at Greenville, November 
18, and continued in session five days and a half. 
Members enrolled, 170; average daily attendance, 
116. Thirty-three are reported as engaged in teach- 
ing in the common schools at the time of the Insti- 
tute, but 164 will teach during the winter. Com- 
mittee on teachers’ certificates: Messrs. C, W. Town- 
send, J. W. Walker, H. R. Stewart, and Misses C. 
G. Forest and Hannah Davis. Instructors: Miss 
Emma Garfield, Professors Andrew Burtt and wth, 
Cooper, and Miss Flora T. Parsons, of Rochester, N. 
Y. Lectures were delivered by Rev. H. W. Roth, 
Rev. D. R. French, D.D., Rev. Thomas K. Beecher 
and Theodore Tilton. ‘ 

Wayne.—Institute convened at Honesdale, No- 
vember 18; in session four days and half. There 
were 125 members enrolled, and the average daily 
attendance was 80. But 30 of the members were 
engaged in teaching at the time of holding the In- 
stitute. Number of directors present, 15. Commit- 
tee on Certificates: Messrs. William Butler and°G. 
W. Butler, Miss Ruth Teirel, Mrs. H, S. Wing and 
Miss Emma Patmor. Lectures were delivered by 
Professors Edward Brooks and F, A. Allen, and 
Rev. O. W. Landreth. Instruction was given in 
the branches pursued in the public schools, and 
theory of teaching. 

Erie.—Institute met at Union City, November 25; 
in session five days. The number of actual members 
present, 241; average daily attendance, 193. The 
schools had not generally opened, and but 50 mem- 
bers were actually engaged in teaching in the county. 
Directors present, 38; estimated average attendance 
of spectators, 150. Committee on teachers’ certifi- 
cates for ensuing year: G. A. Langley, S. C. Brooks, 
Mary Stienrod, F, W. Knapp and Maggie Compton. 
Principal instructors and lecturers present: Miss 
Emma Garfield, Flora T. Parsons, H. S, Jones, O. 
P. Thompson, H. M. Jones, Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld 
and Rev. J. T. Oxtoly. Instruction was given in 
object lessons and primary teaching, and the branches 
taught in the common schools of the county. Sub- 

jects of lectures: “Growth,” “The English Lan- 
guage,’ and “ How to Spell.” 


MonroE.—Institute convened at Stroudsburg, No- 
vember 25; in session five days. Members present, 
75; average daily attendance, 45. Number of mem- 
bers engaged in teaching in the common schools of 
the county,7o0 Among the lecturers and instructors 
were W, W. Woodruff, S. A. Baer, Selden J. Coffin, 
John Savage and John B, Storm, Committee on 
Permanent Certificates: B, F. Morey, Miss Angeline 
Cross, S. S. Lesh, John Brewer and Frank Transue. 
Instruction was given in vocal music, theory of 
teaching, and the branches usually pursued in the 
public schools. 

BuTLER.—Institute assembled at Butler, Novem- 
ber 18; in session five days. Eighty-seven teachers 
were in attendance. Instruction was given in gram- 
mar, reading and theory of teaching by Prof. Stead- 
man; in geography, by H. I. Gourley; and in arith- 
metic, by Mr. D. Stoops. Evening lectures were 
delivered by Prof. Steadmaa, of Carrier Seminary ; 
Prof. McKee, of Leechburg, and Prof. Brugh, of 
Witherspoon Institute. Committee on Certificates: 
J. R. Matthews, A- Grey, A. J. McCafferty, Dexter 
Stoops and Miss Nannie McJunkin. The Superin- 
tendent says: “ The evening exercises were well at- 
tended by the citizens. The Institute would have 
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LEBANON.—Institute met at Lebanon during week 

commencing November 19, in session five days. The 
number of actual members enrolled was 231, and the 
average daily attendance 190, Members engaged in 
teaching in the schools of the county, 186. Number 
of directors present, 45. Estimated average daily at- 
‘tendance of spectators, 500, Committee on Perma- 
nent Certificates, Miss S. E. Abel and Messrs. W. J. 
Burnside, Cyrus Boger, L. M, Leiwig and J. H. 
Books. Instructors present; Hon. E. E. White, Prof. 
W. W. Woodruff, Rev. J. F. Reinmund and Mr. S, 
R. Smith. Lectures were delivered by Hon. E. E. 
White, Wm. M. Breslin, Esq., Hon. S. S. Cox, Rev. 
Alex. Reed, D.D., Prof. E. J. Koons, Henry Houck, 
A. C, Reinoehl and D. B. Brunner, Esqs. Subjects 
of lectures, ‘The Inner Life,” “*A Three Years’ 
Cruise on the West Coast of Africa and inthe Medi- 
terranean Sea on Board an American Man-of-War,” 
“Italy as I saw It,’’ “ National Humor,” “ What I 
Know about Teaching,” “ Authority and Accounta- 
bility.” 
_ LAWRENCE.—Institute met at New Castle Novem- 
ber 11th, in session § days. Number of actual mem- 
bers enrolled, 152—one for every school in the 
county. Of these, 63 were engaged at the time in 
teaching, and about one-half of our schools had not 
opened for their winter term. Ten directors were 
present at some of the sessions. The principal in- 
structors were Mr. H. S. Jones, Miss Flora T, Par- 
sons, Mr. H. I, Gourley and Mr. M. Gantz, Instruc- 
tion was given in grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
etc., also in object lessons and methods of teaching. 
Lectures were delivered at the evening sessions on 
the following subjects, viz.: “ Being Ready,” ‘* The 
Art of Questioning,” ‘ Nature’s Own Method,” 
“The American Student” and ‘ Professional Read- 
ing.” Papers were read on “ Enthusiasm in Teach- 
ing,” “How can we Teach our Pupils to Acquire 
Correct Habits of Study ?’’ “Compulsory Education 
in Common Schools.” A general discussion followed 
on each of these topics. Committee on Permanent 
Certificates—Mr. Mz. Gantz,G. W. McCracken, J. A. 
Pollock, J. Q. Stewart and Miss Eliza Carver. 


CHESTER.—Institute convened at West Chester 
Oct. 28, in session 5 days. During the week 442 ac- 
tual members were enrolled, and 318 of whom were 
engaged in teaching in the common schools of the 
county. Number of directors present, 73. Commit- 
tee on Teachers’ Certificates, viz.: F, R. Guss, Miss 
Harriet McIntyre, Almira Loveli, Ezra Evans and 
Miss Mattie Fore. Prirtcipal instructors present: 
Dr, John K. French, Prof. S, 8. Haldeman, Dr. 
Chandler, Prof. J. H. Clemmer, J. M. March, Esq, 
and Hon, J. P. Wickersham, Evening lectures were 
delivered by Dr. J. G Holland, Rev. E. H, Chapin, 
Prof. S, S. Haldeman, C. J. Armes, Esq , and Prof. J. 
W. Shoemaker, Instruction was given in calisthen- 
ics, drawing, theory of teaching and the branches 
usually pursued in the common schools of the county. 


CoLumBIA.—Institute convened at Bloomsburg 
during week commencing Dec. 23. Members pre- 
sent, 101. Instructors: Profs. W. N. Hull and J. H. 
Brown. Instruction was given in elocution, pen- 
manship, geography, grammar, arithmetic, drawing, 
history and orthography. Committee on Permanent 
Certificates, viz.: Miss A. Armstrong, Jos. Garrison, 
F. M. Bates, M. W. Nuss and L. D. Kase. The 
teachers voted to hold the next county institute at 
Orangeville the week commencing Dec. 29th, 1873. 





been much better attended by teachers, had not the 
means of travel been cut off by the horse epidemic.” 





T10GA.—Institute met at We Ilslcic’ Cat. 
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session 5% days. Number of actual members en- 
rolled, 331. Average daily attendance, 290. Many 
of the schools of the county had not opened for the 
winter term, hence but 50 members are reported as 
being engaged in teaching at the time. Committee 
on Permanent Certificates : B, C Wheeler, W. W. 
Baldwin, Misses Myra Horton, Anna L Dart and 
Mr. Frank Wright The principal instrucrors pre- 
sent were Miss Flora T. Parsons, Profs. F. A. Allen 
Ira Sayles and Rev. N. J. Reynolds, Lectures were 
delivered on the following subjects, viz.: “Art of 
Questioning,” “The New Departure,” “ Words and 
their Uses,” “* How to Think” and “ The Use of Na- 
tural Objects in the School-room,”’ 

Wyominc,—Institute met at Tunkhannock during 
the week commencing Nov, 25, and continued in 
session 5 days. Number of actual members en- 
rolled. 64. Average daily attendance, 42. No com- 
mittee on permanent certificates elected. Instruction 
given by Prof. Chas. H. Verrill, A.M., B W. Lewis, 
W. Lamont, N. C. Mackey. Lectures delivered by 
Profs. Verrill and J. H. Harris. Subjects of lec- 
tures, “* How to Keep up the Interest,” “* Recreation 
and Amusement.” 

CARBON.—Institute met at Mauch Chunk, Nov. 
25, in session of five days. One hundred actual 


72. Number of members engaged in teaching in the 
common schools at the time, 99 Messrs. J. P. Row- 
land, J. C. Bell, B. C. Youngman, S. A. Baer and 
Mary 1D, Bunting were elected members of the Com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Certificates. Instruction given by 
Profs. A. N. Raub and EH. Barlow, and Messrs, J. 
Rowland, J H. Vansheetz, J. C. Belland S. H. Hol- 
linger. 

FRANKLIN.—Institute convened at Chambersburg 
Dec. 2d, in session five days. Average daily attend- 
ance, 169; number of actual members enrolled, Igt. 
Committee on Permanent Certificates: W. H. Hock- 
enberry, Samuel Gelwix, P. M. Shoemaker, George 
Cook and samuel Eby. The principal instructors 


present were Profs. Edward Brooks, J B. Roberts, | 


Dr. Franklin Taylor and Prof, Shoemaker, Instruc- 
tion was given in the branches taught in the public 
schools of the county. 
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Uniton.—Institute met at New Berlin during the 
week commencing Dec. 9, and continued in session 
five days. During the session 88 actual members 
were enrolled, Average daily attendance of mem- 
bers, 79, of whom 78 were engaged in teaching in 
the common schools in the county. Messrs. C. V. 
Gundy, Jacob Smith, Wesley Cramer, W. Richart 
and Miss Emma Angle are members of Committee on 
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| Woodruff, C. J. Armes, Esq., and Mrs. Anna Living- 
| 
| 
| 


Teachers’ Certificates, Principal instructors and lec- 
turers present: Prof. F. A. Allen, Wesley Cramer, 
A. W. Steminger, Dr. Charles Wilson, Prof. Lowery, 
Rev. John Hewett, principal of State Normal school, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., and Rev, Dr, Loomis, president of 
Lewisburg University. 

CLINTON.—Institute met at Lock Haven Dec 16th, 
and held a session of 4% days. The whole number 
of actual members enrolled, 104, and the average 
daily attendance, 82. Of the actnal members 72 
were engaged in teaching in the common schools of 
the county. Number of directors present 14 C. S, 
Webner, Miss Mary Heverly, John Kobb, 5S, M. Mc- 
Cormick and A. Leonard are members of the 
Committee on Perrnanent Certificates, Instruct- 
ors present: Profs. Edward Brooks, A. N. Raub, A. 
D Rowe, Esq., Rev. A. F. Reynolds and S. M, 
McCormick. Lectures were delivered by Rev. 


members in attendance; average «daily attendance, | Thomas K. Beecher, Dr.Alexander Reed and C. J. 


Armes, Esq. 

CAMERON.—Institute met at Emporium during 
week commencing Dec 10, insession 4days. Num- 
ber of actuul members present, 84. Average daily 
attendance of members, 65. Average number of spec- 
tators, 250 estimated. Instructors present: Prof. W. W. 
Woodruff, Miss Emma Garfield, Miss Helen Martin 
and J. C. Barrett. Lectures were delivered by Prof. 


ston Instruction was given in the branches usually 
taught in the common schools, including vocal music, 
school managementand gymnastics. Supt. Johnson, 
in a letter to the State Superintendent, says: ‘ The 
institute was a complete success. The whole county 
was ablaze with enthusiasm and good feeling during 
the week, and even now nearly every one we meet 
| who is interested in the work, has an encouraging 
| word to say about the institute.” 





A Book or PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC: By George 
A. Walton and Francis Cogswell, Pp: 36. Boston: 
Brewer & Tileston. Philadelphia: Eldredge & 
Brother. See advertisement. 

This little book contains many thousand problems, 
embracing the full range of arithmetic. It is de- 


signed more especially for class drill, though it may : 





THE Sincer: A Collection of Music, Designed for the 
Use of Singing Schools, Day Schools, and Social 
Circles, with Elementary Instruction, and a Con- 
densed Method of Learning to Read Music. By 


Theodore F. Seward, Author of “ Temple Choir,” 


be used as an ordinary text-book, one of those “thin ! 


books” so much in favor with some our leading edu- 
cationists. The exercises are so arranged in series 


that a different example can be assigned to each pu- , 


il as readily as a single example to the entire class. 

he publishers of this book have recently sat down 
to a problem, very practical and different from any 
found here, namely, how to make good a loss of sixty 
thousand dollars incurred by the late fire in Boston. 
And Boston pluck will “ bring the answer.” + 


“ Sunnyside Glee Book,” etc. New York: Big- 

low & Main. 

The Elementary Department of this book presents 
a condensed statement of elementary principles, con- 
densed method of teaching, illustrative lessons, and 
table of time exercises. In addition to this the hook 
contains a variety of easy glees and other songs, 
together with a choice selection of sacred tunes We 
have in type, from “* The Singer,” for an early issue, 
a new and popular school song, entitled “ Swinging 
*Neath the Old Ap; le Tree,” for permission to use 


| which we are indebted to Messrs. Biglow and Main. 
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Sones or To-Day. By Theodore E. Perkins, Reo. 
Alfred Taylor, and Prof. C. W. Sanders, L£p.: 
173. New York and Chicago: Biglow & Main. 
kor sale by Booksellers Generally. 
With three such names on the title page the teacher 

has the assurance of a good book before seeing it, A 

singing book with a half dozen thoroughly good piec- 

es that are new to the buyer, is always worth more 
than it costs, and “ Songs of To-day’’ will do even 
better than that. Amony the “ patriot songs’’ we 
find the Marseilles Hymn and “ The Watch on the 
Rhine.” + 


Back- Loc Sivupies. By Charles Dudley Warner, au- 
thor of ** Saunterings,’ “ My Summer in a Gar- 
den,” etc. Pp. 231. With 21 Llustrations by 
Augustus Hoppin, Boston: Fas. R. Osgood & 
Co. Received through Claxton, Remsen & Haffel 

finger, Phila. Price, $2.00. 1873. 

Did you never lose yourself over Ik. Marvel’s 

** Reveries,”’ or his later “ Dream Life,” and get to 

bed nearer midnight or the coming sutirise than 

worldly wisdom would approve? “ Back-Log Stu- 
dies” has about it something of the old witchery that 
made the “ Reveries” such rare enjoyment. From the 

First Study to the Eleventh we have delieacy of 

touch, quaint sentiment, quiet humor. The chimney 

corner retreat is suggestive of graver thoughts than the 
author gave us, some months ago, upon “ summer- 

ing” in a garden + 

THE SciopTicon MANUAL. Lxfplaining Marcy's New 
Magi Lantern and Light, including Magic Lan- 
fern Optics, Laperiments, Photographing and Col- 
oring Slides, etc. Revised Edition, £p,.: 179. 
Price, Fifty Cents Adavess L. F. Marcy, Uptician, 
Noa. 1340 Chestnut st., Phitadelphia. 

A full and satistatory description of Marcy’s Sciop- 
ticon, an instrument which, for parlor entertaihment 
or ordinary lecture room use, as we can bear witness 
from having seen it, leaves little to be desired. In 
form and construction it is very different from the 
ordinary magic lantern. Like the latter, of course, 
it projects upon the canvas the view upon the pre 
pared slide, but with much greater accuracy of 
detail and sharpness of outline. ‘lhe electric light 
and the oxy-hydrogen are superior to the Sciopticon 
for purposes of illustration, but the former requires a 
poweriul battery and other expensive apparatus, and 
the use of the latter is attended with much trouble 
and some danger from explosion. ‘The Sciopticon is 
coming into extensive use inthe lecture rooms of 
schools and colleges as a ready and satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the more powerful lights just named. ‘The 
manual under notice gives all information that can 
be desired as to the construction and management of 
this instrument. It also gives classified catalogues 
of slides, both scientific and popular, with prices of 
each, singly andin sets. Photographic transparen- 
cies may now be had at small! cost, while there is no 
end to the variety of views that may be drawn upon 
mica or glass, and then reproduced upon the screen 
by the instrument. As an appendage to the Sunday- 
school, also, few things afiord the little folks more 
pleasure, or serve to impress more vividly scenes and 
incidents from Bible history. + 

“ THE NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER”’ is 
on our table, and it is a model of handsome typog- 
raphy. We think it the most complete periodical of 
its kind inthe country. It has a rich table of con- 
tents for the month, The “ Infant Class Depart- 
ment” is full of help to the Infant Class teacher. 
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Specimen copies sent /ree on application to the pub- 
lishers, Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago, 
I}Jinois. 

“ CoLLEGE Days” is the title of a new paper, re- 
presenting the interests of Franklin and Marshall 
College, to be issued monthly at | ancaster, Pa., by 
Messrs. W. U. Hensel and W. M. Franklin, alumni 
of that growing institution of learning. ‘The pub- 
lishers will also aim to make College Days ot in- 
terest to all students and friends of higher education, 
Dr. Nevin and other members of the faculty wiit 
contribute to its columns, The subscription rate is 
$1.00 per year, and knowing its editors to be live 
men, we look for a good college paper at their 
hands. 


“THE JOURNAL” is a weekly paper, just started, 
devoted to the interests of the society of Friends. 
Among other objects, its purpose, as declared in its 
prospectus and by its projectors, is to support and de- 
fend the great principles of the society of Friends; 
to chronicle the progress making in modern sci- 
ence and invention; to recommend from time to 
time such books as the young may read with safety 
and profit and to point out those whose tendency is 
pernicious; to became on advocate of those hu- 
manitarian movements which aim to lift society up 
to a higher level. The managing editor of Zhe 
Fournal is, we understand, a lady of talent and cul- 
ture, and she isto be aided in her task by competent 
assistants. Under these circumstances, it will no 
doubt have its good word to say for the cause of uni- 
versal education, upon which all other reformatory 
movements so greatly depend, Subscriptions should 
be sent to Jos. M. ‘Truman, Jr.,717 Willow street, 
Philadelphia. The subscription price is $2.50 per 
annum. 

Tir “PENN MONTHLY” is a magazine devoted 
to “ Literature, Science, Art and Politics.’’ It is edit- 
ed by Robert Ellis Thompson, Esq., and published in 
Philadelphia. “It aims,” as it states, “to be the ex- 
ponent and defender of those views respecting poli- 
tics, public affairs, education and social improvement, 
which alone give character and stability to a nation.” 
Its contributors have, heretofore, been almost exclu- 
sively Philadelphians, among them such names as 
Henry C. Carey, Dr. William Elder, Dr. Goodwin, 
Dr. Furness, Henry C, Lea, Profs. Cope, Morton, 
Krauth, etc. 

The Penn Monthly is now in its fourth volume. 
We have read it from the beginning, and are pleased 
with the manner in which it is conducted. The place 
it is ambitious to fill is a noble one, and, although 
there is still a wide distance between what it aims to 
do and what it actually accomplishes, yet every num- 
ber contains good articles, and as a whole they are 
constantly growing better. We may be thought pro- 
vincial and narrow for saying so, but what we most 
like about the Senn Monthly is its Pennsylvania 
characteristics, plainness, solidity, modest merit. 
Pennsylvania is not New England or New York, It 
has a history, a literature, a culture, alife, of its own, 
of all of which we hope the Penn Monthly is des- 
tined to be the fit exponent, and as such receive the 
needed patronage. 


Tue Litt.t Forks” is issued monthly, and has a 
leaf for each Sunday. Infant Class teachers, and 
those having children from four to seven years of 
age, should send for a copy of this paper to the pub- 
lishers, Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago, 
and it will be sent free, 
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“CHOPPED” Music.—“I’ve heard your chopped | coming down on @ flock of black and white sheep, ‘ 
music,” said the old Master, “ It was a young woman, | and the piano gave 2 great howl as if its tail had been ) 
with as many white muslin flounces as the planet Sat- | trod on, Dead stop—so still that you could hear your / 
urn has rings, that made it. She gave the music-stool | hair growing. Then another jump, and pr grew 
j a whirl or two, and fluffed down on it like a whirl of | howl, as if the piano had two tails and you had tro 
soapsuds in a hand-basin, Then she pushed up her | on both of ’em at once; and then a grand clatter and 
cuts as if she was going to fight for the championship } scramble and string of jumps, up and down, back and 
belt, Then she worked her wrists and hands, to lim- | forward, one hand over the other, more like a stampede 
ber ’em, I supposed, and spread out her fingers till | of rats and mice than anything I call music. I like to 
they looked as though they would pretty much cover hear a woman sing, and I like to hear a fiddle sing; 
i the keyboard, from the growling end to the little | but these noises they hammer out of their wood and 
4 squeaky one. Then those two hands of hers made a | ivory anvils—don’t talk to me. know the difference 
i jump at the keys as though they were a couple of tigers | between a bullfrog and a wood-thrush,.”—Dr. //olmes. 
Fi 
THE KING AND MILLER. sess) FS? meee vem” 





















1. There dwelt a mil - ler, hale and bold, Be- side the v- er Dee ; 
2. “Thou’rt wrong, my friend,” said old king Hal, “As wrong as wrong can be ; 











He work’d and sang from morn till night, No lark more than 
For could my heart be light as thine, I’d glad - ly change with 





And bur -den of his song For - ev - er used to wh 
And tell me now, what makes thee sing With voice so loud and “| 





the 
act 
en + vy no one—no, not I! And no one en- vies me!” an 
I am sad, thoughI’m a King, Be-side the riv - er Dee!” pap 
cran 
kno 
to w 
lustr 


The miller smiled and dofted his cap— *“‘ Good friend,” said Hal, and sighed the while, * 

“I earn my bread,” quoth he; ‘“« Farewell and happy be; | in re’ 
F **T love my wife, I love my friend, But say no more, if thou’dst be true, were 
yi Llove my children three. That no one envies thee; had | 
{ 













+ 






I owe no one I cannot pay, Thy mealy cap is worth my crown; that | 
i I thank the river Dee, Thy mill my kingdom’s fee ; nine 
Hf That turns the mill that grinds the corn Such men as thou are England’s boast, draw 
i To feed my babes and me,” Oh, miller of the Dee!” three 
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A. PRAvER.—Does. the church service anywhere 
contain, in form so brief, a more beautiful or more 
comprehensive prayer than this? The capital letters 
and punctuation are preserved as in the text. 

Oh God, the protector of all that trust in thee, without whom 
nothing 1s strong, nothing is holy ; Increase and multiply upon 
us thy mercy ; that, thou being our ruler and guide, we may so 
pass through things temporal, that we finally lose not the things 
eternal. Geant this, O heavenly Father, for Jesus Christ’s sake 
our Lord. Amen, 

Our Saviour never drove his over-tired faculties. 
When tired “* He sat by the well.” He used to go 
and rest in the house of Mary and Martha after the 
fatigues of working in Jerusalem. He tells us all, 
you and me, to let the morrow take care of itself, and 
merely to meet the evils of the present day. Real 
foresight consists in reserving our own forces. If we 
labor with anxiety about the future we exhaust 
strength which will enable us to meet the future. If 
we take more in hand than now we can do well, we 
break up, and the work is broken up with us. 


“IF any Sone speak ill of thee,” says Epictetus, 
‘consider whether he hath truth on his side, and if 
so, reform thyself, that his censures may not affect 
thee.” When Alexander was told that the very boys 
laughed at his singing, he said: “Ah, then I must 
learn to sing better.” Plato being told that he had 
many enemies who spoke ill of him, said: ‘It is no 
matter; I shall live so that none will believe them.” 
Hearing at another time that an intimate friend of 
his had spoken detractingly of him, he said: “I am 
sure he would not do it if he had not some reason 
for it.” This is the surest as well as the noblest 
way of drawing the sting out of reproach, and the 
true method of preparing a man for the great and 
only relief against the pains of calumny. 


Be thoroughly wide-awake in addressing children, 
or they will catch you napping, and arouse you to 
your discomfiture, as those children did the speaker 
who had been talking to them about “ good” and 
“bad” people. He asked them, “ Now, why is it, 
children, that when I walk the streets I speak to 
some people, and don’t speak to others?” “ Because 
some are rich and others are poor!” was the re- 
sponse. Children seem to be about as good in an- 
swering as most people are in questioning, 


No matter how many books the teacher may read, 
if he is not “ posted” in the current news of the day, 
he lacks a very essential part of his education. To 
be well fitted for society, we must take an interest in 
the events transpiring about us. To pass over the 
actors and actions of the day is sheer recklessness 
A careful perusal of the best religious and secular 


Let that man step out and be shot. One! two! 
three! four! five! six! seven !—How the men who 
were passed breathed free—eight! nine !—Didn’t 
the next man tremble as the call came toward him ? 
—ten / and he must step forward todie, In that line 
stood a father and son, next each other, As the 
counting came down toward them the son ran his 
eye up the line and saw that his father would be the 
tenth man, and must die, unless he could save him. 
He resolved to give his life for his father’s, Quick ! 
there was no time to be lost. Five! six! seven! 
came the count on their ten—eight ! nine !—and like 
a flash the son had changed places with his father 
pushing him one down the line—7Zen/ came the 
count to the son, and he stepped out to die. His 
father was saved. This is the way, children, that 
Christ died for us. We were all under sentence of 
death. He stepped into our place and died for us. 


It will delight the friends of Kindergartens in this 
country to learn that the minister of education in 
Austria has just published an order, by which every 
child in the empire is ordered to go to a Kindergar- 
ten, betw:en the ages of four and six, to be prepared 
for learning to read and write in the next grade of 
schools; and every student in the normal schools, 
whetner they are to keep Kindergartens or the other 
grades of schools, are to be instructed in’ Froebel’s 
principles and practice. This is a result of the move- 
ment of the Philosophers’ Congress on the subject at 
Prague in 1868, and effected finally vy the Baroness 
Marenholz-Bulow, who is the enthusiastic advocate 
of these schools in Europe, and who last winter per- 
sunally superintended the establishment of a normal 
school in Florence, Italy. 


BOTTOM OF THE ATLANTIC.—The soundings which 
were made between Ireland and Newfoundland 
before laying the Atlantic cable have made the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic almost as well known as the 
surface of Europe or America. It is covered with a 
fine mud, the remains of microscopic insects, which 
will one day doubtless harden into chalk, Of the 
inequalites of the ocean, Prof. Huxley says: It is a 
prodigious plan, one of the widest and most even 
plains in the world. If the sea were drained off you 
might drive a wagon all the way from Valentia, on 
the west coast of Ireland, over to Trinity Bay, in New- 
foundland. And, except upon one sharp incline, 
about two hundred miles from Valentia, I am not 
quite sure that it would ever be necessary to put the 
skid on, so gentle are the ascents and descents upon 
that long route From Valentia the road would lie 
down hill for about two hundred miles, to the point 





papers will go far toward filling up the cracks and 
crannies of the mind with a needed, portable 
knowledge. Especially is it valuable for a teacher 
to watch current events that he may bring {fresh il- 
lustrations before his wide-awake scholars. 


THERE was once an army where the soldiers were 
in rebellion against their commanders,and for this they 
were to be punished. All deserved death, for all 
had broken the law. But the general’s order was 
that only every tenth man should die. The other 
nine should be spared. So the long line of men was 
drawn up, and the counting commenced, One! two! 


at which the bottom is now covered by seventeen 
hundred fathoms of sea water, Then would come 
the central plain, more than one thousand miles wide, 
the inequalities of the surface of which would be 
hardly perceptible, though the depth of the water upon 
it varies from ten thousand to fifteen thousand feet; 
and there are places in which Mont Blanc might be 
sunk without showing its peak above water. Beyond 
this, the ascent on the American side commences, and 
gradually leads, for about three hundred miles, to the 
the Newfoundland shore. 


There are twenty-four Moravian missionaries in 





three! four! five! six! seven! eight! nine! ten/ 


Greenland and forty.five in Labrador, 
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Our Popu.aTion,--General F, A. Walker, Super- 
intendent of the Census, has prepared the following 
interesting facts concerning the population of Penn- 
sylvania: The total population of the State is 3,521,- 
791. Of this number 2,976,530 were born in the 
United States; 2,911,638 are whites; 64,859 are 
colored. and 33 are Indians; 545,261 were born in 
foreign countries, of which number 544,811 are 
whites, 435 are colored, 14 are Chinese, and one an 
Indian. ‘The number of persons residing in the 
United States who were born in the State of Penn- 
sylvania is 3,401,144 Of these 2,726,000 still reside 
in the State; 1,147 are in Arkansas; 11,208 are iu 
California; 2,304 are in Connecticut ; 8,764 are in 
Delaware; 98,614 are in Illinois; 57,291 are in 
Indiana; 73,435 are in Iowa; 19,287 are in Kansas; 
6,205 are in Kentucky; 1,698 are in Louisiana ; 
22,846 are in Maryland ; 3,257 are in Massachusetts ; 
28,507 are in Michigan; 11,966 are in Minnesota; 
35,384 are in Nebraska; 1.458 are in New Hamp- 
shire , 32.947 are in New Jersey ; 36,170 are in New 
York; 149,784 are in Ohio,; 1,930 are in Oregon; 
4,074 are in Tennessee; 1,877 are in Texas; 4,046 
are in Virginia ; 15.497 are in West Virginia; 21,858 
in Wisconsin; 1,552 are in Colorado Territory; 
4,223 are in the District of Columbia; 1,315 are in 
Utah, and the remainder are in the other States and 
Territories, 

From FATHER TO Son.—One day a young man 
entered a merchant’s office in Boston, and, with a 
pale and careworn face, said: * Sir, I am in need of 
help. I have been unable to meet certain payments, 
because certain parties have not done as they agreed 
by me, and would like to have $10,000. I came to 
you because you were a friend to my father and 
might be a friend to me,””"—* Come in,” said the old 
merchant, “come in and have a glass of wine.”’— 
“No,” said the young man, “I don’t drink.”— 
“ Have a cigar, then ?”’—“ No, I never smoke.”— 
“ Well,” said the o!d gentleman, “I would like to 
accommodate you, but [ don’t think I can.’’—* Very 
well,” said the young man as he was about to leave 
the room, “I thought perhaps you might. Good- 
day, sir,” * Hold on,” said the merchant, * you 
don’t drink ?”—* No.” —*« Nor smoke ?”—* No > — 
“Nor gamble, nor anything of the kind ?”’—* No, 
sir, I am superintendent in the —— Sunday-school.” 
—* Well,” said the merchant, “you shall have it, 
and three times the amount if you wish. Your father 
let me have $5,000 once, and asked me these same 
questions, He trusted me, and I will trust you. No 
thanks; I owe it to you for your father’s trust.” 

QvuicK TELEGRAPHING,—The land wires and sea 
cables have now been extended so as to cover nearly 
three-fourths of the circumference of the globe 
Were acable laid under the Pacific, the circuit would 
be complete. Telegrams can now be sent from Hong 
Kong, by way of India and England, to San Fran- 
ciscd, and it was but a week since that a telegram, leav- 
ing Hong Kong Tuesday morning, was received in 
New York Tuesday night, whence it could have been 
sent in a few minutes to San Francisco, had that city 
been its destination. 


THE Danbury News recently contained the follow 
ing essay on the subject of wheelbarrows: “If you 
have occasion to use a wheelbarrow, leave it, when 
you are through with it, in front of the house with 
the handle toward the door. A wheelbarrow is the 
most complicated thing to fall over on the face of 
the earth. A man will fall over one when he would 








never think of falling over anything else; he never 
knows when he has got through falling over it, eith- 
er, for it will tangle his legs and his arms, turn 
over with him and rear up in front of him, and just 
as he pauses in his excitement to congratulate himself, 
it takes a new turn and scoops more skin off him, 
and he commences to evolute anew, «.nd bump him 
self in fresh places. A man never ceases to fall over 
a wheelbarrow until it turns completely on its back, 
or brings up against something it cannot upset. It 
is the most inoffensive looking object there is, but 
it is more dangerous than a locomotive, and no man 
is secure with one unless he has a tight hold of its 
handles and is sitting down on something. <A wheel- 
barrow has its uses, without doubt, but in its leisure 
moments it is a blighting curse on true dignity.” 


“BE GOOD TO YOURSELF.” 





“Good-bye,” the driver said, 
As the coach went off in a whirl! 

And the coachman bowed his handsome head— 
*“ Be good to yourself, my girl.” 


Ah! many a fond good-bye I’ve heard 
From many an aching heart, 

And many a friendly farewell word 
When strangers come to part ; 


And I’ve heard a thousand merry quips 
And many a senseless joke, 

And many a fervent prayer from lips 
That all a-trembling spoke ; 

And wany a bit of good advice 
In smooth proverbial phrase ; 

And many a wish—of little price— 
For health and happy days ; 


But musing how the human soul, 
Whate’er the Fates may will, 

Still measures by its self-control 
Its greatest good or ill— 


Of benedictions I protest, 
’Mid many a shining pearl, 

I like the merry coachman’s best— 
“ Be good to yourself, my girl.” 


Curist’s methods were more the methods of the 
teacher than the methods of the preacher. The 
methods of Christ in Galilee and Jerusalem more re. 
sembled the methods of the Sabbath-school of to-day 
than the pulpit of to-day. In the early Church, Paul 
in his counsels to the Colossians, says: “ Let the 
Word of Christ dwell in you richly; in all wisdom 
teaching and admonishing one another; in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with pracein 
your hearts to the Lord.” Paul commended the Be- 
rean Jews, for these same methods. They were 
‘nore noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they 
received the Word with all readiness of mind and 
searched the Scriptures daily whether these things 
were so.’”’ The Church has never been in a vitalized or 
vigorous condition without being a thorough Bible- 
studying Church, and there has never been a grow- 
ing individual Christian who has not been a thorough 
Bible student.— Vincent. 


A celebrated writer says that if one could but 
read it,every human being carries his life in his face, 
and is good-looking or the reverse, as that life has 
been good or evil. 
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ANTHRACITE COAL.—This coal was discovered in 
Pennsylvania over eighty years ago. A gentleman 
named Geiter was hunting amongthe mountains and 
found some outcroppings of anthracite coal, but he 
did not know it was coal, and nobody else thought it 
was coal ; so it wascalled ** blackstone.” First one 
and then another looked at the “black stone,” and after 
a few years some few began to think it wasa peculiar 
kind of coal. Some took alittle home and tried to 
makeafire, but nothing could be done with it; no 
stove could burnit. At length a gentleman in Phila- 
delphia thought he could do something with the 
“black stone.” He tried itin a stove, toan open fire, 
and in afurnace. Many and various ways he tried, 
and at last he discovered that he could burn it ; that iz 
was fuel, He went to his dinner one day, feeling sad, 
verysad; he had been trying all the morning to make 
the “ black stone”’ burn, but nothing could be done 
with it. Twelve o’cluck came, his dinner hour; he 
pushed shut the oven door, and off he went to dinner. 
That was just the thing needed ; the draft was open, 
and while he was off to dinner the coal took fire from 
some burning wood inside the furnace, and lo! the 
heat was so great that the furnace was nearly de- 
stroyed, Sadiy he walked back to his furnace after 
his dinner ; he little thought what had been going on, 
never dreamed of finding a hot fire, and his astonish- 
ment and delight can betterbe imagined than de- 
scribed, The news spread—the “ black stone’ was 
coal! the “ black stone’’ was fuel! Forty years had 
passed since the anthracite coal had been discovered 
by the hunter. The world was forty years in learning 
how to burn anthracite coal. 

Beyonp Per Cent.—A lawyer was hailed with 
“General, come in here a moment; we have some- 
thing interesiing for you to solve. If aman brings a 
watch to be fixed, and it cost me ten cents to do it, 
and I keep it a week and charge him six dollars, 
what per cent dol make? We have been figuring 
and make it 900 per cent., and have only got up to 
$1. How much do you say it will be at $6? *Well,” 
said the general, “ 1 don’t wonder at your perplexity, 
for it is well known, and the celebrated Babbitt cal- 
culating machine has demonstrated, that at certain 
points in progressive numbers the law governing 
them changes. In this case the law would change, and 
long before it would reach the $6.00, it would run out 
of per cent, and into what is known as /arceny /” 


THE sales of liquors in the United States during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, it has been cal- 
culated by Edward Young, Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, amounted to six hundred millions of dol- 
lars. This total is as follows : Sixty million gal- 
lons of whiskey at six dollars a gallon retail, $360,- 
000,000. Two and a half million gallons of imported 
spirits at ten dollars a gallon, $25,000,000. Ten 
million seyen hundred thousand gallons of imported 
wines at five dollars a gallon, $53,500,000. Sixty-five 
million barrels of ale, beer and porter, at twenty 
dollars a barrel, $130,000,000. Native brandies, wines 
and cordials in unknown quantities, it is estimated 
have been consumed, involving an expenditure of 
$31,500,000. These figures, although not so large as 
some that have been published, yet give a total that 
should astonish the consumers of ardent spirits. This 
sum of six hundred millions of dollars a year would in 
less than four years pay off the National debt, or if 
invested in internal improvements, would complete all 
the unfinished and projected improvements in the 
United States. We must stand by “local option !” 


Miscellaneous Items. 
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GREENLAND, though so intensely cold and appa- 
rently cheerless, is full of interest to the naturalist, 
and by no means without profit to the merchant, The 
out-skirting land supports a luxuriant growth of from 
300 to 400 species of plants, some of which are found 
at the height of 4,000 feet above sea level; many 
species of seals, and whales, and fish sport in the 
waters, which are also cccupied by invetebrate a.i- 
mals and sea weeds; and every rock swarms with 
water-fowl, while land birds from the south visit this 
country as a nesting place; countless herds of rein- 
deer browse in some of its valleys; the bark of the fox 
is to be heard even in the depth of winter, and the 
polar bear may be seen all the year round. The 
Danes, at their first visit, found a human population 
there of 30,000; and within their own possessions 
there is at present a healthy, intelligent, civilized race 
of hunters of not less than 10,000 souls. The west 
coast of Greenland is slowly sinking. The remains of 
native houses are in one locality seen beneath the sea. 

REMARKABLE Facts.—Everything in nature in- 
dulges in amusement of some kind. The lightnings 
play, the winds whistle, the thunders roll, the snow 
flies, the rills and cascades sing and dance, the waves 
leap, the fields smile, the vines creep and run, and 
the buds shoot, But some of them have their seasons 
of melancholy. The tempests moan, the zephyrs 
sigh, brooks murmur, andthe mountains look blue, 


EXPLOSIONS IN THE SUN.—-According to the astron- 
omers, there has been a tremendous outbreak in the 
sun, An enormous protuberance, which the won- 
derful appliances of modern science soon ascertained 
ta be composed of hydrogen gas, was suddenly pro- 
jected from its body,and floated at the height of some 
15,000 miles above the chromosphere, although stiil 
connected with it by three or four bright vertical col- 
umns. About half an hour afterward the whole of 
this was blown into shreds by some inconceivable 
rush from beneath, and in ten minutes the space above 
the solar surface was filled with the flying debris to 
the height of more than 200,000 miles. 


IN the midst of the banks of chilling and inconve- 
nient snow, glazed sidewalks and treacherou: cross- 
ings, delayed horse-cars and detained teams, we have, 
strange to say, great cause for gratitude, for it ap- 
pears from old and well autnenticate | meteorologi- 
cal records that in the year 1817 there was literally 
no summer at all. Frost prevailed in every month; 
snow to the depth of six inches fell in Maine on tue 
22d day of July, and on the 16th of August ice to the: 
thickness of ordinary window glass was formed in 
the open air, All the crops were blighted, flour sold’ 
at sixteen dollars per barrel, aud seed corn was in 
demand at six dollars per bushel. So we have much 
reason for gratitude in this bitter winter weather, 
for it is comparatively mild to the cold summer days 
of the frigid year 1817. 


Squire—“ Hobson, they tell me you've taken your 
boy away from the National School. What’s that 
for? Villager—*’Cause the master ain’t fit to teach. 
un!” Sguire—“ Oh, I’ve heard he’s a very good 
master.” Villager—“ Well, all I knows is, he want 
to teach my boy to spell ‘ta ers’ with a‘P’ !”—Punch. 

THREE cents a half ounce is now the postage rate 
on letters, but it will gratify the millions of letter wri- 
ters in this country to learn that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral favors a reduction to two cents, and has so in- 
formed the Postal Committee of the House, who are 
believed to be inclined to recommend it. 
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THE TRAVELER IN THE SNow.—A traveler was 
crossing a mountain height alone, over almost un- 
trodden snow Warning had been given him that if 
slumber pressed down his weary eyelids, they would 
inevitably be sealed in death. For a time he went 
bravely along his dreary path ; but with the deepening 
shade and freezing blast at night there fell a weight 
upon his brain and eyes which seemed to be irresisti- 
ble. In vain he tried to reason with himself, in vain 
he strained his utmost energies to shake off that fatal 
heaviness. At this crisis of his fate, his foot struck 
against a heap that lay across his path. No stone 
was that, although no stone could be colder or more 
lifeless. He stooped to touch it, and found a human 
body, half buried beneath a fresh drift of snow. ‘The 
next moment the traveler had taken a brother in his 
arms, and was chafing his hands, and chest, and 
brow; breathing upon the stiff, cold lips the warm 
breath of a living soul; pressing the silent heart to 
the beating pulse of his own generous bosom. The 
effort tu save another had brought back to himself 
life, and warmth, and energy, He wasa man again, 
instead of a weak creature, succumbing to despaii- 
ing helplessness, drooping down in dreamless sleep 
to die. ‘ He saved a brother, and was saved him- 
self.” 

DISCONTENT. — Some people are never content 
with their lot, let what will happen. Clouds and 
darkness are over their heads, alike whether it rain 
or shine. ‘lo them every incident is an accident or 
calamity. Even when they have their own way, 
they like it no better than your way, and, indeed, 
consider their most voluntary acts as matters of com- 
pulsion. We saw a striking illustration the other 
day of the infirmity we speak of in the conduct of a 
child about three years old. He was crying because 
his mother had shut the parlor door, “ Poor thing,” 
said a neighbor, compassionately, “ you have shut 
the child out.’’ “It’s all the same to him,’ said the 
mother; “ he would cry if I called him in and then 
shut the door. It’s a peculiarity of that boy, that if 
he is left rather suddenly on either side of a door, he 
considers himself shut out, and rebels accordingly.” 
There are older children who take the same view of 
things 

‘THE steamer Fanny was coming down the Upper 
Mississippi, loaded with pig lead. As she was going 
over a shoal place the pilot gave the signal to heave the 
lead. The only maw forward was a green Irishman, 
“Why don’t you heave the lead?” “ Is it the lead, 
your honor?’ Where to?” “Overboard, you block- 
head!” ‘The Irishman snatched up one of the pigs 
of lead and threw it overboard; the mate, in endea- 
voring to prevent him, lust his balance and fell into 
the river. The captain running to the deck asked : 
«« Why don’t you heave the lead, and sing out how 
much water there is?” “The lead is heaved, your 
honor, and the mate’s gone down to sec how much 
wather there is.” 

Lamps simply shine. A light-house sounds no 
drum, it beats no gong, and yet far over the water its 
friendly spark is seen by the mariner. So should it 
be with a religious life, which should be proclaimed 
and made known by its good works rather than by 
loud or frequent protestations. 


Pretty Goop.—It is said that of the recent gra- 
duating class of Oberlin College, Ohio, and of the 
present senior class, numbering fifty-three, that not 
one plays cards, drinks, smokes, or chews. 

York, England, is to have the largest railway sta- 
tion in that kingdom, its cost being $1,000,000, 
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THER are many different avenues to a child’s 
heart—some novel, some beautiful, some strange. If 
you cannot find entrance by one, you may by an- 
other. Study the child’s character closely. Think 
over it, pray over it, and the Spirit may show you 
the nearest and most accessible approach. It may 
be a very simple road, or it may be a roundabout 
way; but all the same may you have entrance and 
possess the citadel. Children, like some flowers,” 
have an odd way of shutting themselves up, as if to 
say, “Find me out, if you can!” It sometimes 
needs but a word, a look, or a touch, and lo! the 
stubborn petals unfold, and the beauty and fragrance 
are all exhibited and exhaled to bless you with their 
sweetness. 

Ir generally takes twenty years of training to eradi- 
cate the word “ nice” from a woman’s vocabulary. 
“The Falls of Niagara, the psalms of David, and the 
progress of the human race,” says a fond father, 
“ were all nice to my oldest till she got married.” 


According to General Pleasanton, who collected 
the tax on them, there were 1,332,246,000 cigars 
used in the United States last year. 

A newly invented photometer proves that light 
penetrates 100 fathoms below the surface of the sea 
—7o fathoms more than hitherto supposed. 

A recent calculation estimates that enough iron 
wire to belt the globe with a netting a yard wide is 
made yearly into cages for birds. 

It has been calculated by the Chief the Bureau of 
Statistics that the sales of spirituous liquors in the 
United States, during the last fiscal year amounted to 
six hundred millions of dollars, 

Dr, Sears, custoclian of the Peabody Fund, has ap- 
propriated $1,500 for an agent to travel in Tennessee 
and awaken the Tennesseeans to the importance of 
free schools. 

Charles Lamb says, that “the most solemn and 
touching of all sounds is the peal which rings out 
the old year.” 

There are two things which I abhor; the learned 
in his infidelities, and the fool in his devotions.— 
Mahomet. 

Fair play is a certain pedagogue’s motto. When 
he whips the wrong boy he lets himoff at the next 
offense, and scourges the other boy in his stead. 

The profession of the law is not very remunerative 
in Italy, few lawyers averaging more than $300 a 
year. 

“ Ah, parson, I wish I could take my gold with 
me,” said a dying deacon to his pastor. “It might 
melt,’ was the consoling reply. 

Canada is disappointed with the census, it having 
developed too small a population to be satisfactory, 

Satire should be not like a saw, but a sword; it 
should cutand not mangle. 

There are three times as many taverns as churches 
in Pensacola, Fla. How about some places nearer 
home? 

The dead letters returned to Washington last year 
contained $3,000,000. 

The State of Texas could support the present popu- 
lation of the entire Union, it raises such bountiful 
crops. 

In the public schools of Cincinnati there are 11,786 
pupils studying German; in St. Louis there are 8,383. 

Some of the most trusted lighthouse-keepers on 
the Atlantic coast are women. 

Moderation is the silken string running through 
pearl chain of all virtues. 

Teachers are said to be very scarce in Ontario, 





